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LETTER FROM SHANGHAI 


SIDELIGHTS ON SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN A CHINESE METROPOLIS 


Helen Lyons,* Shanghai China 


— be very happy to give 
you a few of my impressiens of 
Shanghai, and to tell you something 
of the educational system. Although 
the city is suffering badly from war 
conditions, it is still a vital and inter- 
esting place. You are fortunate to 
have seen it when it was still one of 
the cities of the world. Since 1937 
thousands of war refugees have 
crowded into the Settlement. The 
streets downtown are filthy. Beggars 
are everywhere, robbers and terror- 
ists, too. You can scarcely ride down 
Nanking Road without running into 
an accident, a hold-up, or a shooting. 


I find more delight in the rickshas 
than anything. You see them carry- 
ing everything, furniture, 
chickens, wedding-cakes, even fresh- 
killed meat. One of the most charm- 
ing sights is seeing two or three chil- 
dren, their faces scrubbed bright and 
shining, on their way to school in the 
family ricksha. Chinese children are 
most appealing. The tiny babies are 
dressed in bright red or green, and 
eften wear rouge and lipstick. Even 
the beggar children look plump and 
round-faced. 


flowers, 


There are no free schools, so there 
are always hundreds of children play- 
ing on the streets. It is a sad sight. 
The Shanghai Municipal Council 
maintains four schools for foreign 
children, two for boys and two for 


* Miss Lyons, a Redwood City teacher on 
leave of absence, went to Shanghai to visit 
relatives and remained as a teacher in a Chi- 
nese school. This letter was written upon 
request of Mr. Roy W. Cloud, last spring. 


girls. I have substituted in one of the 
boys’ schools, and I suppose the other 
schools are run in the same manner. 


There is apparently no close coor- 
dination between them although there 
is a Superintendent of Schools. All 
are modeled on the English system. 
Each school has a Headmaster, and 
teachers are called Masters and Mis- 
tresses. I believe the Headmaster of 
each school makes his own curricu- 
lum, chooses his own textbooks, and 
runs his school quite independent of 
the others. Such a system is difficult 
for children who transfer from one 
school to another. 


The school in which I have been 
teaching lost its building in 1937 and 
since then has been occupying an old 
Chinese house. The curriculum has 
had to be cut to fit the building! 
There is no music taught, no labora- 
tory work, and very little athletics. 

The teachers and pupils do wonder- 
fully, considering how little equip- 
ment they have. Supplies are limited. 
Textbooks must come from England 
and be ordered a year in advance. The 
method of teaching is very formal. 
The textbooks in use are some that 
the teachers used during their school- 
days. The boys are called by their last 
names, and address teachers as 
““Ma’am,” or “Sir.” Grades are called 
Forms, and run from Prep or First 
Grade, to college. 


The curriculum must meet the 
needs of so many nationalities and 
races that emphasis is placed on world 
history and world literature rather 
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than the history or literature of any 
one country. The older boys special- 
ize on English civilization as they take 
the entrance exams for Cambridge 


‘University. The study of French is 


begun in the 5th grade, and Chinese 
in the 6th. Arithmetic is considered 
the most important subject, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon English money. 
Algebra and Geometry begin in the 
6th Grade also. Teaching English 
presents special difficulties, since there 
is a variety of accents to be corrected, 
and the teacher must know the kinds 
of mistakes the Russian, or Chinese, 
or German children are likely to 
make. 


There are many Council schools for 
the Chinese, and most of them oc- 
cupy very fine buildings. All schools 
have walls around them, with watch- 
men at the gates to keep away beg- 
gars and, I suppose, kidnapers. I 
often pass one of the large Chinese 
schools at noon when the traffic at 
the gates is at its busiest and noisiest. 
The ricksha coolies and amahs gather 
long before it is time for the children 
to come out, and crowd around the 
entrance, gossiping or playing cards. 
It is a charming picture, seeing the 
Chinese children in their long gowns, 
hurrying along with their amahs. 


Many Kinds of Schools 


In the Chinese schools where there 
are no foreigners or foreign masters, 
much of the teaching is done by rote. 
The children study aloud together, 
and you can hear them a block away. 

The American School was consid- 
ered one of the finest schools in the 
Far East. It had to close indefinitely, 
after finishing the last term in three 
months. 


There are other schools maintained 
by the different nationalities, Russian, 
French, Japanese, and German, but I 
know little about them. 

Because of the unsettled conditions, 
there is a great shortage of teachers. 
Then, too, the Chinese dollar has 
fallen so badly that teaching is no 
longer a well-paid profession. 

The background of the children is 
meagre. Good books are expensive 
and scarce. The children know more 
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than of 


else. 
They have seen so much poverty and 
suffering, to me they seem callous. 
One morning as I was walking to 
school, I stepped over the body of a 


of war anything 


dead baby. To my horror, the body 
was there the next day. It still makes 
me feel ill to think of it, but the chil- 
dren who passed it were not particu- 
larly shocked. I have since learned 
that about 200 corpses are picked up 
each week. 


The struggle between the Nanking 
and Chungking governments affects 
even the foreign schools, several of 
which are located in areas policed by 
the Japanese. Every time a Japanese 
sentry is shot, barriers are put up, and 
some streets completely blocked off. 
Three times last term, we had to make 
long detours to reach school because 
certain streets were closed to rickshas 
and autos. In the same term, school 
had to close for over a week because 
of a bus strike, and later closed again 
because of a heavy flood. So you 
see, teachers and youngsters alike 
work under difficulties! 


I feel that my life has been enriched 
by the months I have spent here, and 
I am grateful for the experiences I 
have had and the friends I have made. 
We hope that some day life in the 
Par East will be normal again. 


AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 



























Los Angeles Firm Makes Blocks 


Fox BLOX are educationa’ m 
building-blocks made by Fo» 
Blocks Company, 919 South 
Burlington Street, Los Ange- 
les; Homer C. Debo is manager 
of this meritorious enterprise, 
which also makes playground} 
equipment. 

The blocks come in various 
sizes and sets. A large size for Ba 
classroom use consists of 352 (i 
pieces; there are numerous 
smaller sets and combinations. 
Demonstration or examination 
of samples is always available;' 
for an illustrated, descriptive 
circular, write to above address. 





Here is a playhouse made of educational building 
blocks called Foxblox 





Ameriean Edueation Week 


Mieetimnon for a Strong America is the highly appropriate theme of 
the 21st annual observance of American Education Week, November 9-15. 


Our country stands at a critical hour in its history. Effective education is imperative 
if we are to solve the problems pressing upon us and at the same time preserve our way 
of life. This must be clear to the teaching profession. We must make it clear to the 
American people. 


National Education Association has prepared materials to assist you in planning to 


make the observance successful in your school system, your individual school, and your 
own classroom. 


Special packets are available for the following school levels: kindergarten-primary 
grades, elementary (grades 4, 5, and 6), junior high school, and high school. Each 
packet contains a classroom supply of posters, leaflets, and stickers, a special 32-page 
manual for the proper school level, a folder for the Sunday observance, and other materials. 


Address National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for complete information. 






IT’S IMPORTANT 


to know where to 
stay to get the most 
in comfort and con- 
venience ... That's 
why so many visitors 
to Los Angeles select 
the Biltmore. Rates 
are most reasonable, 
too. 


1500 Rooms—All with Baths 


Singles from $4 
Doubles from %6 


Rita 


Aids for the Spanish Teacher, compiled 
by Dr. Lili Heimers, director of visual aids 
service, State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, is a 76-page, paper- 
bound book published by G. E. Stechert 
and Company, 31 East 10th Street, New 
York City. A copy of this useful com- 
pendium may be obtained by addressing the 
author, sending with the order 50 cents 
in coin. 















Inter-American Bibliographical Review, 













quarterly publication of Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association 
(1321 M_ Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.), issued its initial number this past 
spring; subscription $4; editor is A. Curtis 
Wilgus. Henry Gray, publisher of the Re- 
view, is also director of Educational Re- 
search Bureau, a cooperative service for the 
exchange of educational information, at the 
same address as given above. 
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Virginia City, Nevada, on the Comstock Lode, is south 
of Reno on the Overland Route. 
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Bells of Mission San Gabriel near Los Angeles ring in 
September to commemorate the Mission’s founding in 
1771, the fourth California Mission. 


SEEING THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Through the courtesy of the Southern 
Pacific we reproduce pictures and excerpts 
from its publication West, relating to scenes 
and episodes in the Old West, wherein 
California had so prominent a part.—Ed. 


Miosr people think of the West 


as new. 


: py iu Sati Actually the Portuguese explorer 
, ae Mtg Ay teeseg Cabrillo anchored in a California bay 
C. P. Huntington, Southern Pacific’s Locomotive No. 1, is on display at the S. P. in 1542, just 50 years after Columbus 


passenger station in Sacramento. It was brought around the Horn and used in the discovered America. And the Spanish 
pioneer construction days of the sixties. Southern Pacific’s modern “cab-in-front” loco- 
motives are about four times as long and 35 times more powerful. 


explorer Viscaino came to Monterey 


Soberanes House, Sherwood Ranch, Salinas, built in 1823, 
was constructed of adobe brick. 


Rodeos keep alive the vigorous spirit of the Old West. 

Among the best known are those at Salinas and Liver- 

more, California, Reno, Nevada, and Phoenix and 
Tucson, Arizona. 

















OLD WEST 


TRAVEL GUIDE 






Bay in 1602, 18 years before the Pil- 
grims landed on our eastern shore. 
California’s first Mission was dedi- 
cated July 16, 1769, seven years be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. 


Thus the West is old as well as 


oe and visitors who seek out the Sutter’s Fort in Sacramento was erected in 1839 by John Augustus Sutter, Swiss 
Missions, old mining-towns and other emigrant, and is now an historical museum. Sacramento is the metropolis for 
historic shrines of the West are richly the historic Mother Lode area. 

rewarded. 





























Western history divides into three 
principal periods: 


1. Discovery and exploration by 
the Spaniards, Russians and English. 
Reminders of this period are the Mis- 
sions and forts that dot the West. 





2. The infiltration of American 
explorers, trappers and traders, such 
as Kit Carson, Lewis and Clark, Fre- 
mont, Walker, Smith. 


3. The Gold Rush, which started 
the West’s tremendous growth in 
population, agriculture and industry, 
and left the picturesque mining- 
towns. 


The Western States Promotion 
Council, representing the 11 western 
states, has inaugurated a movement to 
“Save the Old West,” and issued an 
invitation to “See the Old West.” 








Wells Fargo building at Columbia. Doors are iron. Most of the $87,000,000 
in gold mined near Columbia was weighed and shipped from this building. 









Miosr. famous of all western Streamliner City of San Francisco graphically demonstrates the tremendous strides in 
trails was the Overland Trail. Blazed transportation since the days of the C. P. Huntington. It streaks over the 2,263 miles 
by the creaking wheels of covered between San Francisco and Chicago in 39% hours. Earliest trains took almost a week. 
wagons and the flying hoofs of the 
Pony Express, it was the shortest 
route between the East and California 
gold-fields. 


On May 10, 1869, the Overland 
Trail became the, Overland Route, 
America’s first transcontinental rail- 
road. Bells rang throughout the na- 
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tion as the golden spike was tapped he aaa: 
home and shining rails linked the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic coasts. 


The tiny Atlantic and Pacific Ex- 
press that bravely chuffed its way 
across the continent in early days has 
given way to a great fleet of modern 
trains, the finest in the world. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


California’s Aircraft Training Workshops Are Producing Skilled 
Workers for the Aircraft Industry 


In the National Youth Administration’s many well-equipped aircraft workshops lies part of the solution 


to one of the most vexing problems facing the California aircraft industry —the need for more experienced 


aircraft workers. 


Young men secure permanent full-time employment after 7 weeks of NYA work experience and vocational 


school training, under conditions which closely simulate those in aircraft factories. 


Upper left, youths shown servicing and repairing motor on a training plane at Naval Reserve Base in Oak- 
land; upper right, youths learn aerial photography at National Guard Airport in Griffith Park, Los Angeles; 


lower left, NYA employees on Resident Project at Kern County Airport, Bakersfield, riveting wing section of 


an airplane; lower right, youths at NYA Resident Project at San Diego learn airplane motor mechanics. 
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Roy W. Cloud 


0. June 14, 1941, the 54th Ses- 
sion of the California State Legisla- 
ture officially closed. June 14 was 
fixed as the closing date. In reality 
the session extended on through the 
15th and 16th, but when finally the 
gavel was sounded on the evening of 
June 16 the record showed that the 
closing time was 12 noon on Satur- 
day, June 14. Thus, the legislative 
fiction of a fixed closing date was 
maintained. 

While not quite so long as that 
of two years ago, the session this 
year was one of the longest in the 
history of the state. It came within a 
few measures of having the largest 
number of proposals which were ever 
considered .by a session of the State 
Legislature. The 1939 session, which 
was the longest, gave consideration to 
a few more bills than were before the 
session of 1941. 

In the 53rd Session of 1939 there 
were 33 Senate Bills and 81 Assembly 
Bills pertaining directly to education 
which became law. In the 1941 ses- 
sion 44 Senate Bills and 98 Assembly 
Bills directly dealing with public edu- 
cation became law. This is probably 
the greatest number of bills relating 
to schools enacted at any one session. 

A large majority of the measures 
passed this year are inconsequential 
and bring about little change in the 
fundamental laws as outlined in the 
School Code. The smallest changes, 
however, brought about by these bills 


may be very important at some par- 
ticular time because of some particu- 
lar need. A complete list of school 
bills which have become law follows 
at the end of this report. The digest 
is necessarily as simple as possible. 

In our various Legislative Letters 
we have discussed the one bill which 
was most important to those connected 
with California Teachers Association. 
It was A.B. 1688, which, had it been 
enacted, would have provided a good, 
sound retirement law for the teachers 
of California. However, a small group 
of teachers who were not willing to 
work with the great group who make 
up California Teachers Association, 
were able to defeat A.B. 1688 by in- 
troducing a second bill which was in 
no way a sound bill, but which unfor- 
tunately was piloted by the same As- 
semblyman who had previously ac- 
cepted the sponsorship of A.B. 1688. 

The proposals which we believe are 
of the most importance, enacted at this 
last session of the Legislature, are as 
follows: 


A.B. 1622 by Assemblyman Call of San 
Mateo County. During several years last 
past a number of thousands of teaching 
credentials bearing no date of expiration 
were issued to teachers. These credentials 
were filed in the various counties of the 
state and upon them County Boards of 
Education issued certificates. Recently the 
Attorney General ruled that all such cre- 
dentials were invalid. If the credentials 
themselves were invalid the certificates is- 
sued upon them also were invalid. These 
invalid certificates could easily have caused 
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the dismissal of hundreds of teachers who 
had attained teacher tenure and who might 
have been dismissed from their positions 
because of the fact that they had no valid 
certificates on which they could hold their 


places. A.B. 1622 validated all of these 
credentials, for the full time for which they 
were granted. The measure was introduced 
as an urgency proposal and became the law 
immediately upon the Governor's signing it 
in April. This was a proposal of California 
Teachers Association of inestimable value to 
the teachers of California. 

A.B. 1679, by Assemblyman Potter of 
Los Angeles, simplifies procedure covering 
sabbatical leave. It provides that the gov- 
erning board of a district granting a sab- 
batical leave to a teacher may pay the 
compensation which is to be allowed to such 
teacher in ten equal monthly installments 
during the year of leave, without the 
teacher furnishing a bond. 

A.B. 1164, by Assemblyman Howser of 
Los Angeles County, will permit the main- 
taining of student stores and other student 
activities on property of the school district. 

Two tenure bills of considerable impor- 
tance are A.B. 883, by Assemblyman Dills 
of Los Angeles County, and A.B. 1066, by 
Assemblyman Call of San Mateo County. 
These two bills were introduced by Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association in an endeavor 
to improve the present tenure law and 
which were deemed necessary because of 
recent court decisions. 

Three bills covering the protection of 
teachers called into the armed forces of the 
United States or into the service of the 
American Red Cross are: A.B. 1162, by 
Assemblyman Green of San Francisco, which 
protects the tenure and contractual rights 
of teachers in the service, A.B. 1508, by 
Assemblymen Green and Lowrey, which 
protects the retirement rights of teachers on 
leave from the schools of California in the 
armed service of the United States or Red 
Cross; and A.B. 1966, by Assemblymen 
Green and Lowrey, which prevents the ex- 
piration of credentials and certificates of 
teachers in the service. 


A.B. 1060, by Assemblyman Salsman of 
Santa Clara County, was introduced by Cal- 
ifornia Teachers Association to protect the 
rights of teachers absent on account of ill- 
ness or injury. Under School Code section 
5.750 the governing board of a district 
must pay to a teacher who is absent be- 
cause of illness or injury for 5 school 
months or less the difference of the amount 
paid to the regular teacher and the salary 
of the substitute. A court decision stated 
that this sick benefit could not be paid to 
a teacher who had been granted a leave- 
of-absence. A.B. 1060 makes it possible 
for a teacher who has been given a leave- 
of-absence because of illness or because of 
injury, as well as a teacher who has not 
been granted such a leave, to be granted 
the salary differential whenever the appli- 
cation is made during the absence. 


A.B. 2150, by Assemblyman Johnson of 
Alameda County, makes it possible for the 
city or county superintendent of schools to 
permit his teachers to count one day of the 
regular annual teachers institute for attend- 
ance at any educational meeting called by 
duly authorized authorities of a city or 
county or by the State Department of 
Education. 

A.B. 1621, by Assemblyman Call of San 
Mateo County, makes it possible for any 
superintendent in California to postpone the 
regular annual institute which would be 
held during the fall term of 1941, and as- 
semble the institute in San Francisco in 
February, 1942, in conjunction with the 
meetings of American Association of School 
Administrators. 

A.B. 2587, by Assemblyman Lyon of 
Los Angeles, makes February 12 and Feb- 
ruary 22 of each year legal holidays and 
days upon which schools must close. 

S.B. 508, by Senator Parkman of San 
Mateo County, reduces fees for life diplo- 
mas and for other credentials from $5 to 
$3. 

Two bills which may be of considerable 
importance are: S.B. 568, by Senator Hays 
of Fresno, which will require public school 
districts to furnish transportation to pupils 
of private schools in the districts. Both the 
State Department of Education and Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association opposed this 
bill throughout the session and had hoped 
that the Governor would veto it. Because 
of the great support it had from certain 
interests it was passed by the Legislature 
and signed by the Governor. S.B. 788, by 
Senator Mixter of Tulare County, has be- 
come law. It provides that whenever a 
County Board of Education shall so order, 
the teachers of the county where employed 
shall be examined to determine whether or 
not they are free from active tuberculosis. 

Bills vetoed by the Governor, of consid- 
erable importance, were: S.B. 221, by Sen- 
ator Collier, which would have given addi- 
tional funds to small rural schools; $.B. 542, 
also by Senator Collier, which provided for 


a religious census in each district of the 
state and for the holding of classes one 
hour each week for giving religious instruc- 
tion to the pupils. S.B. 1048, by Senator 
Phillips of Riverside County, was a bill 
which California Teachers Association in- 
troduced and supported. Had this bill been 
signed it would have provided a new Board 
for the management and control of the 
State Teachers Retirement System. The 
Board proposed under this bill was similar 
to the group which controls the State Em- 
ployees Retirement System. At present the 
State Board of Education has as one of its 
duties the management and control of 
teacher retirement. The purpose of this bill 
was to give to one group the exclusive 
management of teacher retirement rather 


than having it one of the duties of another 
board. 


A measure in which California Teachers 
Association was vitally interested was a 
Constitutional Amendment which would 
have helped to professionalize the Office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools. 
This amendment was given a favorable vote 
in the Assembly. However, two members of 
the Education Committee of the Senate were 
so directly opposed to it that it was im- 
possible for the representative of California 
Teachers Association to secure the required 
recommendation. 


Another major bill of CTA which was de- 
feated was the proposal to give five full 
days pay to teachers during any school year 
because of illness. The proposal also pro- 
vided that the five days per year could be 
cumulative for five years if they were not 
used during any one particular school year. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the retire- 
ment bill, the sick leave proposal, and the 
County Superintendents amendment were 
not enacted, practically all of the other pro- 
posals of California Teachers Association 
received the required favorable votes and 
are now part of the California school law. 


Bills Signed by the Governor 


Senate Bills 


S.B. 106 Swing. Mining of potash. 

S.B. 107 Swing. Validating the acts 
bonds of school districts. 

9.B.117 Gordon, Jesperson and Crittenden. 
Payment of cost of providing education for high 
school pupils not residing in a high school dis- 
trict. 


and 


S.B. 123 Brown. Traveling expenses of school 
trustees. 


S.B. 150 Slater. High school cadets. 
S.B. 171 Crittenden. Annexation of elemen- 
tary school districts. 


S.B.175 Keating. Cost of repairs or work for 
school district, without contract, increased from 
$500 to $1,000. 


S.B. 215 Deuel. Union and joint-union ele 
mentary school districts. 


S.B. 231 Slater. Employees of the State Board 
of Education. 


S.B. 232 Slater, Vocational rehabilitation. 
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S.B. 233 Slater. Average daily attendance of 
physieally-handicapped pupils. 

S.B. 314 Keating. Sale of textbooks by gov- 
erning boards. 

S.B. 386 Luckey. State school lands. 

S.B. 416 Crittenden. State employees retire- 
ment system. School districts may elect to in- 
clude noncertificated employees by contract. 

S.B, 442 Swan. Junior college districts given 
right to borrow funds before taxes are levied. 

S.B. 485 Myhand. County employees and their 
return to eounty service after service in U.S. 
armed forces. 

S.B.508 Parkman. Fees for life diplomas and 
other credentials reduced from $5 to $3. 

S.B. 517 Swan. Assistant county supervisors 
of attendance. 

S.B. 518 Swan. Consolidated school districts. 

SB. 529 Parkman. County employees, depu- 
ties and appointive officers and their privileges 
after serving in armed forces of United States. 

S.B. 534 Phillips. Inclusion in school districts 
of lands owned by United States. 

S.B, 538 Hays. Ordering of State textbooks 
by heads of State institutions. 

S.B. 556 Breed. Improvements 
School for the Deaf. 

S.B. 568 Hays. Transportation of pupils to 
and from private schools made a charge against 
public schools. 

S.B. 584 DeLap. Joint exercise of powers by 
public agencies, 

S.B. 603 Foley. Dismissal of employees in 
State colleges. 


S.B.619 Shelley. Regulation of training for 
cosmetology. 

S.B. 742 Kuchel, Kenny and Keating. Rules, 
regulations of officers, boards, commissions and 
creating a Codification Board. 

S.B. 779 Metzger. Insurance-premium deduc- 
tions from teachers salaries. 

S.B. 784 Deuel. A.D.A. of pupils attending 
junior high to be credited to elementary dis- 
trict. 

S.B. 786 Deuel. Study of Constitution of 
United States in teacher-training courses. 

S.B. 787 Deuel. Leasing property of a State 
college. 

S.B.788 Mixter. Examinations of 
teachers for active tuberculosis. 

S.B. 857 Shelley. Credit unions, 

S.B. 874 Jespersen. Courses-of-study and proj- 
ects, in public school systems, financed by Fed- 
eral Government. 


S.B. 908 McCormack. California State Nauti- 
cal School. 


at California 


school- 


S.B. 915 Collier. Persons employed by Siski- 
you County High School District. 

S.B. 971 Jesperson. Education of persons in 
programs of National defense. 


S.B_ 1018 Kenny. Powers of governing boards 
of school districts to lease property. 


S.B. 1031 Swan. Visual education. 

S.B. 1047 Phillips. Teachers reports. 

S.B. 1162 LeLap. Loans by and between credit 
unions. 

S.B. 1303 Powers. An act to approve a con- 
tract formerly let by a school district. 

S.B_ 1307 Foley. Sale of school property. 

S.J.R.9 Swan. Establishment of U. S. Mili- 
tary and Naval schools on Pacific Coast. 


Assembly Bills 


A.B. 11 Middough. Use of school grounds. 

A.B. 93 Stream. Teaching of civics in ele- 
mentary schools. 

A.B 144 Doyle and Dilworth. Wages of uncer- 
tificated employees. 

A.B_155 Tenney. Employment of anarchists. 

A.B. 209 Middough. Proof of age in sale of 
alcoholic beverages. 

A.B, 224 Thurman. Junior college cadets. 

A.B. 235 Evans. School bonds. 
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A.B. 238 Crowley. 
Nautical School. 

A.B, 285 Doyle et al. Military leaves for pub- 
lic employees, 

A.B. 314 Stream and Daley. Purchases by 
school boards. 

A.B. 315 Stream and Daley. Classes of school 
districts. 

A.B. 338 Miller. 
school pupils. 

A.B. 359 Stream. Canvas of 
school board members. 

A.B, 360 Stream. Date of school-board mem- 
bers election. 

A.B. 485 Maloney. Hours and places of work 
of minors. 

A.B. 486 Maloney. Employment of minors in 
radio. 

A.B. 543 Hastain et al. Admission to public 
schools of children residing in another nation. 

A.B. 546 Donnelly. Issuance of teachers cre- 
denitals to blind or partially-blind persons. 

A.B, 566 Hastain. Installment payments for 
school lands. 

A.B. 664 Waters and Robertson. Visual edu- 
cation facilities for pupils. 

A.B. 680 Dilworth. Public schools observance 
of Constitution Week. 

A.B. 1727 Doyle. Overloading of school buses. 

A.B. 1777 Phillips et al. Creates Youth Correc- 
tion Authority for corrective training of con- 
victed persons under 23 years of age. 

A.B, 818 Bashore. School-book depositories. 
(Made law without Governor’s signature.) 

A.B. 843 Dills. Contract for transportation of 
school pupils. 

A.B. 844 Dills. Sale of school personal prop- 
erty. 

A.B. 845 Dills. Leave-of-absence for noncer- 
tificated school employees. 

A.B. 883 Dills. Dismissal of permanent school 
employees. (California Teachers Association 
tenure bill.) 

A.B. 907 Cronin. California State Teachers 
Retirement System and time spent in armed 
forces of U.S. 

A.B. 929 Meehan and Johnson. Institutes for 
noncertificated employees. 

A.B. 1050 Turner. Construction and mainte- 
nance of dormitories for school districts. 

A.B. 1051 Turner. Election for formation of 
junior college districts. 

A.B. 1052 Turner. Relating to inclusion of 
school districts in high school district. 

A.B, 1053 Turner. Inclusion of non-contigu- 
ous territory within school district. 

A.B. 1060 Salsman. Relating to absence from 
duty of employees of school districts. é 

A.B. 1066 Call. Defines “incompetency,” and 
prescribes procedure upon filing of charges of 
incompetency against employees of school dis- 
trict. (California Teachers Association tenure 
bill.) 

A.B. 1067 Call. Employment of lecturers in 
public schools. 

A.B. 1110 Meehan. Noneertificated school em- 
ployees in military service. 

A.B. 1136 Miller. Commissions for sale or 
lease of property. 

A.B. 1148 Leonard and Johnson. Absence of 
pupils for dental services. 

A.B. 1160 Bashore and Dills. 
elementary schools. 

A.B. 1162 Green. Protects certification rights 
of employees of school districts serving in armed 
forces of U.S. 


A.B. 1163 Green. Age of admission of pupils 
to public schools. 


A.B_ 1164 Howser, F.N. Activities of student 
organizations. 


A.B. 1174 Bashore. Land purchases for Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School. 


Location of California 


Attendance of junior high 


elections of 


Librarians in 


A.B. 1189 Dilworth. Amends Community Rec- 
reation Enabling Act of 1939, relating to pay- 
ment of employees from teachers salary funds. 





A.B, 1204 Leonard and Thurman. School 
courses in military science. 

A.B. 1244 Phillips. Supervision of instruction 
in elementary schools, 
A.B. 1805 Tenney. 

Saturday. 

A.B. 1811 Stream et al. Employment of minor 
children. 

A.B.13815 Doyle. Maintenance of public 
schools in detention homes. 

A.B. 1816 Doyle. County must furnish sup- 
plies for public schools in detention homes. 

A.B. 1322 Richie. Appropriation for San Di- 
ego State College, 

A.B. 1399 Maloney. Group insurance of pub- 
lic employees. 

A.B. 1478 Poole. 
classified employees. 

A.B. 1508 Green and Lowrey. Military leaves 
and retirement rights of teachers. 

A.B. 1510 Houser, Frederick F., and Leonard. 
Oath requirement for State employees, 

A.B. 1516 Maloney and Green, Relative to in- 
surance. 

A.B, 1526 Carlson and Tenney. Provides free 
tuition in State-owned schools for children of 
disabled veterans whose total income does not 
exceed $1,800. 

A.B. 1529 Daley and Stream. Appropriation 
for support of California State Historical As- 
sociation. 

A.B. 1621 Call. Relating to holding annual 
teachers institutes in San Francisco during ses- 
sion of American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, February, 1942. 

A.B. 1632 Desmond. Issuance, payment and 
cancellation of county warrants. 

A B. 1679 Potter. New sabbatical leave law. 

A.B. 1686 Robertson. Cafeterias on campuses 
of State colleges. 

A.B. 1690 Sawallisch. Physical education in 
public schools. 

A.B. 1713 Cronin. Credit unions. 

A.B. 1729 Cain. Relating to bids for con- 
struction of public works. 

A.B. 1756 Meehan and Kilpatrick. Merit sys- 
tem of noncertificated employees, 

A.B. 1781 Dilworth. Defense of county em- 
ployees. 

A.B. 1938 Bennett. Medical or hospital serv- 
ice for pupils of public schools. 

A.B. 1944 Dills. Evening schools and special 
classes. 

A.B. 1962 Gallagher. Student-body funds. 

A.B. 1963 Gallagher. Interstate attendance of 
school pupils, 

A.B. 1966 Green and Lowrey. Prohibits expi- 
ration of credentials of teachers while serving 
in armed forces of United States. 

A.B. 1967 Howser, F. N. School district funds. 

A.B. 1995 Miller. Relative to high school 
courses. 

A.B. 1996 Miller. Unionization of junior col- 
lege districts. 

A B. 2005 Daley and Kepple. 
classes on Saturday. 

A.B. 2096 Poulson. 
school boards. 

A.B. 2111 Call. 
districts. 

A.B. 2150 Johnson. Attendance of teachers at 
institutes. 

A.B. 2151 Johnson. Sale of school property. 

A.B, 2152 Johnson, Travel by officers of De- 
partment of Education. 

A.B. 2155 Johnson. Appropriation for con- 
struction and improvements at University of 
California. 

A.B. 2218 Weber. 
schools. 

A.B. 2219 Weber. Relative to high school dis- 
tricts. 


A B. 2221 Weber. 
principals. 


A.B. 2254 Houser, Frederick F. Salary deduc- 
tions for public employees in credit unions. 


Public school classes on 


Procedure for lay-off of 


Public school 
Powers and duties of 


Validating bonds of school 


Support of evening high 


Qualifications of school 










A.B. 2304 Doyle. 
2.507, School Code. 

A.B. 2318 Waters. Sabbatical leave. 

A.B, 2323 Burns, Hugh M. Jurisdiction over 
joint school districts, 

A.B. 2355 Tenney. Courses of study in day 
elementary schools. 

A.B. 2510 Kellems. Cosmetology training in 
public. schools. 

A.B. 2576 Leonard. Dental hygienists in 
schools. 


A.B. 2587 Lyon. February 12 and 22 as legal 
holidays. 


Repeals Secs. 2.506 and 


A.B. 2595 Hastain. Appropriation for recon- 
struction of school buildings, 

A.B. 2596 Burns, Michael J. Revolving fund 
for State purchases. 

A.B. 2611 Dilworth. Amends Political Code, 
relating to qualifications of persons for public 
offices. 


A.C.A. 19 Kepple. 
school districts. 

A.C.A. 61 Robertson. Compensation of State 
Superintendent of Schools and other officers. 


A.C.R.13 Tenney et al. Joint Fact-Finding 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 


Ownership of stock by 


At San Mateo 


Roy W. Cloud 


Two teachers of San Mateo Elementary 
Schools retired July 1, 1941. One is Min- 
nie B. Edwards, who has taught continu- 
ously in San Mateo School District for 46 
years and completed her work as a principal 
in San Mateo City. Miss Edwards was 
graduated from San Francisco State Normal 
School in 1895 and was teaching an in- 
termediate grade in her home-town school 
a month after her graduation. Her work 
has inspired her many students to live up 
to the ideals which she has always endeav- 
ored to inculcate in them. On her retire- 
ment she was awarded a Life Membership 
in San Mateo County Principals Associa- 
tion. She will continue to make her home 
at 123 Elm Street where she has resided for 
many years with her brother and two 
sisters. 


Mrs. Grove Lawrence, a teacher in 
Peninsula Avenue School since 1921, has 
retired. She began her work as a teacher 
in Sunol, Alameda County, but discon- 
tinued teaching when she married. In 1921, 
after the death of her husband, she entered 
the San Mateo School Department under 
the superintendency of George W. Hall 
and has rendered efficient and faithful 
service. Mrs. Lawrence is the mother of 
William (Bill) Lawrence who became a 
professional baseball player and is now a 
member of the Seattle team of the Pacific 
Coast League. 


Both Mrs. Lawrence and Miss Edwards 
have been consistent workers in California 
Teachers Association and have unbroken 
records of membership in the organization. 








THE BOSTON MEETING 


A REPORT ON THE NEA CONVENTION 


Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara; NEA State Director for California 


W. confidently expect a sub- 


stantial increase in the support of 
local, state, and national professional 
organizations this fall. The 174 Cali- 
fornia official delegates to the Na- 
tional Education Association conven- 
tion in Boston, now back in their 
respective communities, are working 
for increased support to place Califor- 
nia first among the states of the 
nation in NEA memberships. 

The invariable result of attending 
one of the great conventions of the 
NEA as a California delegate is not 
only increased interest and enthusiasm 
for NEA program, but also pride in 
the California delegation organized 
and sponsored by California Teachers 
Association. 


Regardless of where in the nation 
the convention is held, California has 
the reputation of placing the largest 
state delegation in the Delegates As- 
sembly and also one of the most inter- 
ested, best informed, and most loyal 
to the work of the convention. 


Loyalty met a minor test on the 
first morning of the convention, 
namely, to arise in time for the Cali- 
fornia Breakfast at seven o'clock! 
There assembled 208 Californians, in- 


cluding distinguished guests and 


friends. C. §. Morris, Junior, of 
Calistoga, had charge of admis- 
sions. 


Mary Virginia Morris, past presi- 
dent of Los Angeles Elementary 
Teachers Club and a member of the 
Board of Directors of California 
Teachers Association, served as chair- 
man of the committee on arrange- 
ments. In the table decorations the 
Spanish-California motif was beauti- 
fully created with tiny sombreros for 
place-cards, dolls dressed in Spanish 
costumes for favors, and with fruit 
and little wooden ox-carts completing 
the table decorations. The place-cards 
anc. dolls were made by children in 
Loy Angeles elementary schools. 
Serving as a reception committee 


with Miss Morris as chairman, Mary 
Sweeney and Genevieve Jordan of 
San Francisco received and seated the 
guests. Helen Stelzriede of Santa 
Monica led the singing and Winifred 
Roberts of Monterey was pianist. 


A high-light of the Breakfast was 
2 presentation made to Roy W. 
Cloud, State Executive Secretary of 
California Teachers Association, by 
Thelma Missner of Oakland. The 
leather brief-case presented to Mr. 
Cloud was a token of appreciation 
from the 82 passengers who traveled 
to the convention on the California 
Special train. It was very evident, 
however, that the gracious words of 
Miss Missner expressed the senti- 
ments of everyone present at the 
Breakfast. 


The California Special 


The California Special tour to an NEA 
convention is a “once-in-a-lifetime” adven- 
ture that must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated. Eighty-two people brought to- 
gether from all parts of California, living 
together in a special train for a week, and 
completing a schedule that included: —a 
day at Springfield and New Salem in which 
to revive and refresh our memories of 
Lincoln; a day in which to see Niagara 
Falls from many viewpoints; a boat-ride 
across Lake Ontario to Toronto; a day of 
sightseeing in Montreal; and a 200-mile trip 
through the Green Mountains of Vermont! 


If you can imagine Fred Thurston's dem- 
enstration at Hanover Inn at Dartmouth 
College on how to properly appreciate a 
typical New England breakfast, how “the 
gang” looked emerging from the Cave at 
Niagara, Roy Cloud as an official guide 
through the Boston Ghetto, the spontaneous 
singing of hymns by the group in the plain 
little white church across the road from 
the Coolidge home at Plymouth, Vermont, 
if you can imagine these and many similar 
incidents, then you have some notion of 
the doings on a California Special! 


Ti California delegates came away 
from the convention with their full share 
of the honors. Mrs. Marie L. Kilbride of 
Los Angeles served as chairman of the 
Nominations Committee of the California 
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delegation. The following nominees were 
elected: Henry Hall, Superintendent at San 
Bruno, as NEA vice-president from Cali- 
fornia, L. D. LaTourrette, Los Angeles, as 
member of Resolutions Committee, Marks 
Smith, Alturas, member of Necrology Com- 
mittee, and Louise Beyer, Berkeley, member 
oi Credentials Committee. 


Helen Holt of Alameda was elected 
president of League of Classroom Teachers 
of the United States. Eleanor F. Edminston 
of San Diego was re-elected secretary of 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Wilbur Raisner, San Francisco, continues 
his office as regional director of NEA 
Classroom Teachers Department for the 
Southwest Division. The Director of the 
NEA for California continues his office 
for one more year. Albert M. Shaw of 
Los Angeles, who has served so capably for 
many years as a member of the Executive 
Committee of NEA, declined to be a can- 
didate for re-election. 


Please see the NEA Journal for full ac- 
counts of the business of the convention. 


Among Those Present 


Among those attending from California 
were as follows: 


Lillian Almquist, Lydia Almquist, Pearl M. 
Barker, Mrs. Agnes C. Barnes, Helen Barsu- 
mian, Nova A. Bartlett, Clarence Benz, Meta 
B. Bergen, Harry W. Bessac, Louise Beyer, 
Alda Bihler, Louis M. Bloch, Mrs. Vera M. 
Bolton, Howbert B. Bonnett, Leonard L. Bow- 
man, Ethel E. M. Boyd, Donald Brown, Wil- 
liam E. Brown, J. Kelly Bryan, Berta Burnett, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Bush. 


R. W. Camper, Henry I. Chaim, Reder Claeys, 
Roy W. Cloud, Grace Cochran, Marguerite Col- 
lier, Louise Cooperider, Arthur F. Corey, Mae 
E. Coughlin, Arthur W. Cox, E. Marion Crit- 
tenden. 


Mary Elizabeth Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Don T. 
Delmet, Herman Diekman, Dorothy Ann Dillin, 


Leonard L. Bowman, Vice-Principal, Santa 
Barbara High School; Director for Cali- 
fornia, National Education Association 
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Irma S. Doughty, James M. Dudley, Glee Dun- 
can, Ruth Dunlap, Dora I. Dysart. 


Mrs. Eleanor F. Edmiston, H. O. Ensign, An- 
gela Erie, Lauretta Ferguson, Clyde Finger, 
George B. Finnegan, Maud Fithian, Marcia 
Frisbee. 


Grace Gamble, Elizabeth Garland, Theola 
Garvey, Bertie Gault, Mrs. W. F. Geary, Mrs. 
Juanita Gerlach, Celia A. Gifford, Virma Glover, 
Jessie Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Hall, 
Hattie May Hammat, M. Bertha Hancock, Alice 
Irene Hardie, John D. Hardie, J. Hilda Harri- 
son, R. June Harrison, Adelaide Hart, Mr. and 
Mrs. Zafon A. Hartman, Robert R. Hartzell, 
Emery Harvey, Vera Hawkins, Dorothy L. 
Healy, Helen Hedrick, Mary Henderson, Anna 
Hennessy, Burton Henry, Mrs. Helen Hobson, 
Clara Hoffmire, Helen Holt, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Howard, Mildred R. Howard, Madeline S. How- 
land, Stanley Howland, William F. Huff, Ar- 
thur Hull, John L. Hutchinson. 


Anna Irene Jenkins, Martha Jepsen, Leone M. 
Johnson, Lottiellen Johnson, Pauline F. John- 
son, Bertram M. Jones, Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones, 
Florence D. Jones, Genevieve Jordan, Mrs. Coree 
Josephson, Madge D. Kazoreck, Irene F. Kelly, 
Sylvester L. Kelly, Genevieve Kent, Ruth Kid- 
well, Marie Killbride, Inez G. Kilton, W. Harold 
Kingsley, Bessie S. Klepper, Florence Kline, 
Beulah Throop Knight. 


L. D. LaTourette, Margaret Leask, 
Lewis, Nelle Lewis, Ida May Lovejoy. 


Lillie 


Cecilia Malik, F. F. Martin, Mrs. Ethel R. 
Mason, Mrs. Mattie L. Maxwell, W. C. Maxwell, 
Douglas B. Miller, Ben S. Millikan, Betty A. 
Minkel, Thelma Missner, Mrs. Helen S. Moir, 
Cora Mentgomery, Wendall M. Moore, Mrs. C. 
S. Morris, Charles S. Morris, Jr., Mary Virginia 
Morris, Mrs. Elizabeth Moore Munroe, Esther 
Enid McAndrews, May R. McCardle, Mrs. Mu- 
riel McCrum, T. C. McDaniel, William E. Mc- 
Gorray, Miriam McNary. 


Anna D. Neilsen, Ada S. Nelson, Mrs. Adel- 
aide Nelson, Mrs. Margaret Olson, E. P. 
O'Reilly. 


Miriam B. Page, Ra!ph A. Page, Barthol W. 
Pearce, Lois Perkins, Anne Pierce, Pearl Pills- 
bury, Alice G. Plummer, C. W. Preston, Ar- 
thayda H. Quick, Clyde E. Quick, Eileen F. 
Quinn. 


Wilbur W. Raisner, Helen F. Reddick, James 
C. Reinhard, Mrs. Margaret F. Reinhard, Freda 
E M. Reideman, Cora Lee Ritter, Winifred 
Roberts, Carol Robinson, Mrs. Elizabeth Ros- 
coe, Milton E. Roscoe, Frederica Ross, Virginia 
Rowell, Richard J. Ryall. 


Hazel V. Scandrett, Mrs. Bertha P. Schenk, 
Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, Elsie Schou, Gracia 
Seacat, Albert M. Shaw, Caroline Shotwell, 
Martha E. Shuman, Luella Sibbald, Paul A. 
Silvey, Opal C. Simpson, Marks Smith, Ruby 
J. Smith, John Soelberg, Eula C. Solter, Jesse 
B. Solter, C. M. Sorem, A. G. Starr, Florence 
Stauffacher, Harry W. Stauffacher, Mrs. 
Clarisse Steffan, Helen M. Stelzriede, Josie 
Stewart, Dr. and Mrs. Seymour I. Stone, Mary 
J. Sweeney. 


Mrs. Theodosia H. Thode, Paul Thomas, F. L. 
Thurston, Mrs. Alma Troth, Jean Vollmer, 
Emma A. Von Hatten. 


Ina Wattenburger, Howard Wells, Nathan W. 
Wells, James Westcott, Mildred F. Whetsel, 
Fern C. Willis, Lucy Rice Winkler, Grace A. 
Wood, Ramona E. Wulff, Sarah L. Young, and 
Mrs. Marjorie Ziengenfuss. 
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CALIFORNIA ALLIED YOUTH 


Cauirornia high school experience in the Allied Youth program of 


Alcohol Education activities helps to influence school programs in the other 


47 States this new school term. 


Produced late last spring, in time for educational planners, the new 
Program Manual of Allied Youth draws upon the experience of California 
and other Western States where this new and alert form of “taking alco- 
holic facts alive’’ has been so well received, 


W. ROY BREG, executive sec- 
retary of Allied Youth (National Ed- 
ucation Association Building, Wash- 
ing, D. C.), says: 


“Every line of the program manual, 
Activities in Alcohol Education, comes out 
of practical school experience. We are not 
theorizing about the need for alcohol edu- 
cation, for California and other high schools 
helped us to interview 15,000 high school 
seniors in 1940, and we find definitely that 
they need help on this phase of their social 
living and group relationships. 


“The Activities book is equally sound in 
its fact-foundations. We have utilized the 
experience of Southern California schools 
and numerous other schools and communi- 
ties where Allied Youth has been tested as 
the new way to introduce alcohol facts 
through activities. 


“The communities that found their young 
people are glad to be alcohol-free, with the 
help of the Allied Youth educational and 
recreational program, will now share their 
trustworthy experience with cities and coun- 
ties throughout the nation.” 


The 24-page booklet with attractive 
picture-cover contains chapters on 
well-planned Post programs,— the 
Post being the local, school-sponsored 
unit carrying on Allied Youth activ- 
ities,— on program material and top- 
ics for programs, on planning a year’s 
program with complete ideas for two 
meetings in each month of the school 
year, and on similiar monthly em- 
phases in alcohol-free recreation, “the 
best of youth’s good times, whole- 
some, economical, and with no next- 
morning regrets.” 


The principles of the social program 
of Allied Youth seem well worth 
quoting, and the text itself fittingly 
carries out their spirit. 


“A good social program must be varied. 
This means sufficient variety in types of 
entertainment to provide pleasure for every 
member, and variety in styles and special 
features to avoid monotony. Every party, 


like every course given in school, will not 
interest every member, but there should be 
several parties every year that will enable 
each member to be at his best. 


“It must be democratic. The successful 
social affair provides no benches along the 
sidelines for wallflowers. Responsibilities of 
Post members as hosts and hostesses at so- 
cial affairs helps to create fellowship. 


“It must be interesting. Nothing is more 
dismal than an affair, designed to provide 
a good time, that fails in its purpose. Every 
Post party should make the guests eager for 
the next announcement of good times. 


“It must be above reproach. The first re- 
sponsibility of the Post's social committee is 
to win confidence for its program.” 


Other interesting and informing printed 
helps of the Allied Youth movement in- 
clude: 


Let’s Organize Allied Youth (10 cents); 
Youth Faces the Liquor Problem (for study 
groups; 25 cents); The Allied ‘Youth 
(monthly magazine distributed to the homes 
of all active members of chartered Posts; 
also by subscription, $1 a year); and Allied 
Youth: A School Club, one in the series of 
NEA Personal Growth Leaflets. 


Alcoholfax Education Service ($10 a 
year) is the loose-leaf data and program 
service that many schools and libraries re- 
ceive, as an aid to Allied Youth activities 
and to serve as reference and source ma- 
terials in all matters relating to Alcohol 
Education. 


Who’s Who in California, Volume I, for 
1942-43, a praiseworthy biographical refer- 
ence-work of living notable men and women 
of California, ably edited by Russell Holmes 
Fletcher, comprises over 4,000 sketches and 
is announced as the most thoroughly com- 
prehensive collection ever attempted. The 


volume contains over 1000 pages and sells 
for $15. 


Readers of Sierra Education News are of- 
fered the volume at a 20% discount by 
forwarding this page, with remittance, to 
Who's Who Publications Co., 1035 South 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles. 








JUNIOR RED CROSS 


M. C. Schafer,* Director of Junior Red Cross, Pacific Area 


As educators today, we are awak- 
ening to a renewed realization that 
ours is the responsibility for building 
in youth those democratic attitudes, 
ideals, and devotions essential to the 
defense of our American Way of Life. 


From a military standpoint, we are 
marshalling our man-power, our ma- 
chines, and our national resources in 
a great effort of all-out preparedness. 
Great progress is being made along 
this line. 


In all our defense plans, however, 
we must not neglect our moral and 
spiritual preparedness. We must have 
the will and the spirit, that is morale, 
to enable us to face unflinchingly the 
days of stress and strain which lie 


ahead. 


In all our efforts it must be kept in 
mind that there is no single action 
which can inculcate the ideals of help- 
fulness, service, good will, and 
brotherood. Miultitudes of kindly 
deeds and generous thoughts have a 
cumulative effect which over a long 
period of time cannot fail to have a 
profound influence upon the character 
and thinking of people. 

The American Junior Red Cross 
program in our nation’s schools is be- 
ing recognized as a potent force for 
the training of school children for dy- 
namic democratic citizenship. 

The Junior Red Cross program 
offers excellent opportunity for pupils 
in schools to acquire those attitudes 
and appreciations which are essential 





*M. C. Schafer was born in Minnesota, but 
came to Californai as a youngster and attended 
elementary and high schools in Colusa. 

He graduated from University of California 
at Berkeley with a bachelor’s degree and then 
became mathematics instructor at Pittsburg 
High School, Contra Costa County. Continuing 
his studies at summer sessions, he obtained his 
school administration credential, and then or- 
ganized and served as principal of Pittsburg 
adult evening high school. He later became 
principal of Pittsburgh Junior High School, a 
post he resigned in June, to join the American 
Red Cross staff. 

During his residence in Pittsburg, Mr. Schafer 
was active in community affairs, serving Ki- 
wanis, Boy Scouts, Health Center and Red 
Cross. He is a member of California Teachers 
Association, California Alumni Association and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 





to the making of a better citizenship, 
and to engage in those activities which 
contribute to a better understanding 
of American ideals. 


The social-minded person has ever- 
widening horizons. The first horizon 
is furnished by the little groups to 
which the child belongs—his home, 
his class, his school. Then, the view 
extends to include the community, the 
state and the nation. The farthest 
horizon is the world. 


Kindergarten Beginnings 


The Junior Red Cross program of 
service begins when pupils enter 
school in kindergarten or the first 
grade. The activities of these young- 
est pupils are necessarily simple in 
character and limited in scope — so 
simple and limited, in fact, that adults 
who do not understand their signif- 
icance are likely to call them trivial. 
Wiser persons, however, look be- 
neath the surface and with the inner 
eye they see in these beginnings 
greater things to come. Without the 
day of little things, there could be no 
cawning of the day of great events. 
The simple efforts of the kindergarten 
child are just as important as the more 
elaborate and finished effort is sig- 
nificant to the adult. 


In this connection, every effort is 
being made to bring about a closer 
association among the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. We have awak- 
ened to the fact that we have taken 
our South American Republics for 
granted too long! How very little 
we really know of them, their back- 
grounds, their cultures, their objec- 
tives. We have suddenly realized how 
much more we want to know them 
intimately and sympathetically. We 
want to encourage them to know us 
as we really are, and as we want to 


be. 

With increased vigor and inspira- 
tion, the American Junior Red Cross 
are sending thousands of gift-boxes to 
fellow-members of our South Amer- 
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ican Countries. For years, these mes- 
sages of friendliness and of good-will 
bring pleasure to eager hearts and cre- 
ate a climate in which world under- 
standing among children thrives. 


At the present time, our nation’s 
children are doing their part, contrib- 
uting through the National Children’s 
Fund to the needs of children who are 
the victims of the horrors in war-torn 
Europe. Relief and aid from the Red 
Cross youth membership are provided 
in many forms: food concentrates, 
clothing, medicines, bedding, services 
of child-welfare specialists, shelter, and 
hundreds of items—all to relieve suf- 
fering and to build the morale of chil- 
dren suffering from the effects of 
war. 


The Junior Red Cross, through its 
memberships enrolled in the thou- 
sands of schools in the nation, has 
enlisted in a long range and basic in- 
ternal defense program, using the 
weapons of love, self-sacrifice, service, 
and good-will to all—doing their part 
to assure that our democracy and way 
of life will continue to shine as a 


beacon of hope for the children of the 
world. 


M. C. Schafer 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 194142 


Rosco Chandler Ingalls, Director of Los Angeles City College and President of 
California Junior College Federation 


~~ 
© auroma Junior College 
Federation will hold its yearly meet- 
ing in Los Angeles at the same time 
that American Association of Junior 


Colleges hold its annual convention, 
February 26, 27, 28, 1942. 


This joint-meeting plan is creating 
much interest. Program plans by 
both associations will be adequately 
coordinated in order to make 1941-42 
a highly important year for California 
Junior Colleges. 


California Junior College Federation is 
composed of the public and private junior 
colleges in the state. It functions through 
three regional associations: The Northern 
Junior College Association, The Central 
California Junior College Association and 
the Southern California Junior College As 
sociation. 


Each regional association holds two meet- 
ings yearly; one in the fall semester and 
one in the spring semester. The Presidents 
of these regional associations are ex-officio 
members of the Executive Committee of the 
Federation. 


The Federation is organized to encourage 
the improvement of educational planning 
among the Junior Colleges of the State. It 
aims to foster and promote the attainment 
of high civic and vocational ideals by the 
youth attending the junior colleges. It en- 
courages the practice of institutional self- 
studies of vital curricular, personnel, and 
administrative problems. 


It promotes through cooperative action 
of the three regional associations, the adop- 
tion of uniform procedures and practices in 
record-keeping, reports and other desirable 
directions. It cooperates with the other pro- 
fessional organizations of the state to articu- 
late educational plans and policies. 


It has established, therefore, through its 
activities for the attainment of its objec: 
tives, a vital position in the educational 
system of California. 


The program of the Federation in 1941- 
42 can be understood more readily if the 
principles that make up the educational 
philosophy of the junior college are kept 
constantly in mind. This philosophy is ex- 
pressed by the seven following principles: 


1. The junior college, although consisting of 
a variety of sizes and types, is essentially a 


community institution and therefore has a spe- 
cial obligation to meet fully the needs of its 
own constituency, adults as well as youth. The 
resulting schedule uses evening sessions as well 
as day sessions, summer sessions in addition to 
regular sessions, short courses as well as “‘reg- 
ular’ courses. 


2. The junior college marks the completion of 
formal education for a large and increasing pro- 
portion of young people, and therefore it should 
offer curricula designed to develop economic, 
social, civic, and personal competence. 


3. Terminal education, at the junior college 
level, includes so-called ‘‘general” education, de- 
signed to prepare students for social citizenship 
and for individual happiness, and semi-profes- 
sional and perhaps other types of vocational 
education, designed to prepare students for eco- 
nomic independence. 


4. While course materials offered in terminal 
work vary with community needs and types of 
student body, the general problems encountered 
in offering terminal work are similar in nearly 
every community. 


5. Junior colleges should offer work suited to 
the best interests and abilities of their students 
and less restricted by concern for duplicating 
the existing pattern of courses of their institu- 
tions, 


6. Junior colleges should be encouraged to 
give a broad and practical application to the 
theory of part-time cooperative employment as 
an educational technique. 


7. Junior college curricula can be organized 
satisfactorily and judged fairly only in terms 
of each institution’s own philosophy of educa- 
tion, its individually expressed purposes and ob- 
jectives, the nature of the students with whom 
it has to deal, the needs of the community 
which it serves, and the nature of the American 
democracy of which it is a part. In a democ- 
racy the fundamental doctrine of individual dif- 
ferences is as valid for junior colleges as for 
individuals. Junior colleges do and should differ 
markedly. All junior colleges, however, although 
they may differ in type, location, philosophy, 
eurricula, and other respects, have this in com- 
mon: they are institutions for transmitting our 
American heritage and our American democratic 
ideals. 


The Five-Year Plan for the Study of 
General Terminal Education 


The Federation encourages its members 
and the faculties represented to give ag- 
gressive support to the continuation of the 
various studies carried forward during 1940 
under the auspices of the State Department 
of Education. These studies included (1) 
Student personnel procedures; (2) General 
Terminal Education; (3) Vocational Ter- 
minal Education (a publication summarizing 
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results of these studies to date should be 
available in the near future). 


More particularly, encouragement is given 
to the proposal for a cooperative study of 
general education in California junior col- 
leges. This plan was formulated by Dr. 
Eurich of Stanford University and unani- 
mously approved by the members of the 
state committee on junior colleges at a meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, November 2, 1940. The 
study aims to achieve the following pur- 
poses: 


1. To develop among the California 
junior colleges a common understanding of 
what the philosophy of general education 
means in terms of the behavior of students 
at the junior college level. 


2. To study the present educational pro- 
grams in an effort to determine how they 
are now attempting to contribute to the de- 
velopment of that behavior. 


3. To evaluate the contributions that are 
now being made by general education in 
terms of changes in student behavior. 


4. To determine changes that should be 
made in the programs of given institu- 
tions. 


5. To determine the most effective meth- 
ods for making the necessary changes. 


Specifically, it is proposed that the 
California junior colleges set up a five- 
year study of general education that 
would involve the following features: 


1. The State Department of Education 
would invite all junior colleges in Califor- 
nia to take part in the study. 


2. Each institution agreeing to take part 
would appoint a representative faculty com- 
mittee to serve as a steering committee to 
develop the program of general education 
within the institution. This 
would 


committee 


a. Study programs of general education that 
have been developed elsewhere. 


b. Bring together all pertinent information 
concerning the needs of students served by their 
institutions. 


ec. Stimulate faculty discussions as to what 
general education means in terms of behavior 
and attempt to arrive at some group agreement. 


d. On the basis of (b) and (c), work out a 
plan of types of educational experiences that 
should be provided by the institutions for de- 
veloping the kind of behavior desired. 


e. Formulate plans for improving the tech- 
niques of evaluation. 


3. Groups of three, four, or five neigh- 
boring institutions in different sections of 
the state will form coordinating committees 
which will meet at scheduled periods to 
consider progress made and to exchange 
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information about student needs and plans 
for meeting these needs. 


4. All the work of the committees 
throughout the state will be coordinated 
through the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the State Department of Education. 
Whenever possible representatives from the 
State Department of Education will meet 
with institutional committees or faculties 
and with coordinating committees. At other 
times they might call upon other workers in 
the field to meet with the committees. 


In making this proposal we believe 
that during a period of five years the 
California junior colleges will be able 
tc make significant contributions to 
clarification of what general education 
means in terms of educational pro- 
grams. 


1941-42 is a year filled with chal- 
lenging opportunities for achievement 
by the junior colleges of California. 
Frogress will be limited only by the 
quality of the vision used on each 
problem or activity. The quality of 
personnel at work on our affairs in- 
sures results to match expectations. 


icicctienans. philosophy will 
be defined and refined. Practices will 
be improved. Service to the commun- 
ity will be extended. Citizens will take 
pride in the Junior College and its 
contribution to personal, community, 
and national welfare. 


' At Saeramento 


Roy W. Cloud 


Tus resignation of Charles C. Hughes, 
city superintendent of schools, Sacramento, 
was announced during the summer vaca- 
tion. Mr. Hughes’ resignation does not be- 
come effective until January 3, 1942. 


Mr. Hughes has been superintendent of 
schools of Sacramento since November 7, 
1912. During these 30 years he has ren- 
dered a service which has been continuous 
in the forward movements which have been 
projected. Under his able superintendency 
the Sacramento City schools were the 
first of the nation which began a program 
of companion classes. The work carried 


on in this connection was similar to the 
platoon programs which were later followed 
in many parts of the country. 

Prior to his superintendency at Sacra- 
mento, Mr. Hughes was for several years 


superintendent of schools of Alameda. From 
this position he went into the school book 
business and returned to the superinten- 
dency as an administrator of the Eureka 
school system. After 1% years there he 
began his work at Sacramento. 


Mr. Hughes spent his boyhond in Red- 
wood City and was a graduate of the 
pioneer class of 1895 at Stanford Uni- 
versity. His many friends rejoice in the 
fact that he will not leave the educational 
field as the Board of Education of Sacra- 
mento has prevailed upon him to take the 
position of director of public relations and 
administrative advisor there. He is ad- 
mirably fitted for this line of activity and 
in accepting the position he stated that he 
was glad to have an opportunity of working 
with the Board and with the people of Sac- 
ramento. 


Mik. HUGHES will be followed as su- 
perintendent by Jesse R. Overturf, super- 
intendent of schools of Palo Alto. From 
1925 to 1934 Mr. Overturf was assistant 
superintendent of schools at Sacramento, 
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serving under Mr. Hughes. Before that 
time he had acted as superintendent of 
schools at Lodi, San Joaquin County. Pre- 
viously he had administered school work 
in several districts of Nebraska. Mr. Over- 
turf is a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska. He has demonstrated his ability 
as a school administrator and will carry 
back to Sacramento the good wishes and 
esteem of all his fellow workers at Palo 
Alto. Sacramento is to be congratulated 
upon having Mr. Overturf as the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the school system. 


‘+ 2 2 


Association for Childhood Education An- 
nual Study Conference will be held at Long 
Beach, November 21-22. Registration will 


‘be at Hilton Hotel; general sessions at 


Municipal Auditorium. Friday luncheon 
will be at Lakewood Country Club; Satur- 
day luncheon, Marine Room, Hilton Hotel. 

Workshop conferences, Friday afternoon 
at Polytechnic High School, will have the 
theme, Safeguarding Our Human Re- 
sources, The Children. 





CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


STAFFS ENROLLED 100% IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


First for 1942 


Tie first membership for 1942 in Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association has been writ- 
ten in the name of Fred A. Kelly of Balboa 
High School, San Francisco. Mr. Kelly has 
been the first to pay his membership fee in 
California Teachers Association for a num- 
ber of years. He has been a member of the 
organization continuously since his gradua- 
tion from college and is one of the active 


workers for teacher welfare in this state — 
R.W.C. 


1941 
Southern Section 


Alhambra — Mark Keppel High School. 
San Diego—Stockton Elementary School. 


Northern Section 


Glenn County schools are all enrolled 
100% for 1941. They are, — Auguas 
Frias, Bayliss, Butte City, Calumet, Chero- 
kee, Chrome, Codora, Elk Creek Union, 
Emigrant, Fairview, Fruto, German, Glenn, 
Grapevine, Hamilton City, Kanawha, Lake, 
Liberty, Lincoln, McIntosh, Murdock, New- 
ville, Ord, Orland Joint Union, Plaza, 
Union, Walnut Grove, Willows Union, 
Glenn County High, Willows High, Elk 





Creek High, Hamilton Union High, Orland 
Joint Union High.—E. P. Mapes, Wil- 


lows. 


Siskiyou County schools are all enrolled 
100% for 1941. They are, — Big Springs, 
Bogus, Butteville Union, Callahan, Clear 
Creek, Delphic, Dillon, Dorris, Dunsmuir, 
Dwinnell, East Fork, Etna Union, Excel- 
sior, Fall Creek, Foothill, Forks, Fort Jones 
Union, Gazelle Union, Grass Lake, Green- 
horn, Greenview Union, Grenada, Ham- 
bone Emergency, Hamburg, Happy Camp, 
Hawkinsville, Highland, Hilt, Honolulu, 
Honolulu Emergency, Hornbrook, Horse 
Creek, Indian Creek, Irving, Junction, 
Little Shasta, Lone Star, Macdoel, McCloud 
Union, McConaughy, Meamber, Moffitt 
Creek, Mono, Montague, Mt. Hebron, 
Mount Shasta Union, Oklahoma Emer- 
gency, Oro Fino, Orr Lake, Pondosa, 
Quartz Valley, Red Rock, Riverside, Rocky 
Mountain, Salmon River, Sawyers Bar, 
Scott River, Seiad, Shasta View, Siskiyou 
County Emergency, Snowden, Spring, Tee 
Bar Emergency, Tennant, Tulelake, Weed 
Union, Willow Creek, Winema, Yreka, 
Dunsmuir Joint Union High School, Etna 
Union High School, Butte Valley High 
School, Fort Jones High School, Happy 
Camp High School, McCloud High School, 
Mount Shasta High School, Tennant High 
School, Tulelake High School, Weed High 
School, and Yreka High School. — Mildred 
Grant, Yreka. 
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SCHOOL FIRE SAFETY 


EDUCATION’S OWN TOOLS WILL REDUCE LOSSES 


Leonard F. Maar, Safety Research Institute, New York City 


T HE loss figures of recent years in- 
dicate that educational institutions are 
not gaining in fire safety. Probably 
this is evidence that instruction in fire 
prevention and protection for the 
school staff, as well as for students, 
has been neglected, rather than proof 
that education is not an effective 
means of overcoming ignorance and 
carelessness. 


This tendency for fire safety to remain 
in a more or less static condition is illus- 
trated by the school fires throughout the 
country in the last three years for which 
records are available. In 1937 there were 
about 3,000 fires which accounted for 
losses of $5,600,000. In the following year 
2,400 fires were reported, with losses of 
$6,900,000. In 1939 there were 3,200 
fires and losses of $8,500,000. 


California has its share of school fires. 
Two of them illustrate the gravest hazards 
— failure of the human element and faulty 
construction. Each occurred some years 
ago so they can be described here without 
causing personal distress to anyone, and 
each is reported in a study of 1,000 school 
fires made by the National Fire Protection 
Association. 


In a California city, in 1923, a fire broke 
out in the high school, causing a loss to 
building and contents of $66,595. Inves- 
tigation revealed that the fire had been 
caused by an electric iron that someone had 
left turned on. Though the building repre- 
sented an investment of $192,000, the in- 
surance amounted to only $19,000. It was 
reported that the school trustees had car- 
ried so little insurance because they were 
confident that a serious fire could not oc- 
cur in the school which had brick walls 
and concrete floors. 


The matter of insurance is beside the 
point. If there had been no fire, the judg- 
ment of the trustees would not have been 
questioned. Here was a case of human fail- 
ure. Someone was careless. In industry 
it is estimated that fully 50% of all fires 
are the result of human failure, and that 
figure probably can be paralleled in school 
fires. But, certainly, teachers will not con- 
cede that education is incapable of improv- 
ing habits of behavior so that carelessness, 
particularly in connection with fire safety, 
will become less frequent. 


* This article was written especially for Sierra 
Educational News. 


Another typical fire occurred in a Cali- 
fornia grammar school in 1918. It was a 
two-story brick veneer structure, and 500 
students were attending classes when a de- 
fective heating system started a fire in the 
basement. The alarm was sounded promptly 
and the building was evacuated in two min- 
utes. The flames which filled the furnace- 
room were communicated to all parts of the 
building by a motor-driven fan provided to 
force hot air through the ducts of the heat- 
ing system. When firemen arrived, the fire 
had spread to all floors and was burning 
through the roof. The building was prac- 
tically a total loss, with damage of $44,086. 


Dangerous Old Structures 


This fire was a matter of faulty equip- 
ment and construction. In a modern build- 
ing, perhaps these fire hazards would not 
exist, but there are plenty of old struc: 
tures being used day after day that con- 
tain even greater structural faults. It is 
obviously unfair to expose children to the 
dangers inherent in these buildings. Here 
is a job of education to be done for tax- 
payers, school boards, executives, teachers, 
and maintenance staff. 


Before education can be effective, how- 
ever, the serious nature of the fire-safety 
problem must be well understood. Fire- 
safety begins with a fire-resistant structure 
that will afford students and teachers a 
maximum of protection so that if fire does 
occur, they will have every opportunity to 
escape from the building. Such a building 
also will restrict the spread of fire so that 
damage will be held to a minimum. 


In every school, of course, there will be 
a studied program of fire prevention. It is 
amazing to find in the fire record that care- 
less smoking and the use of matches cause 
fires even in public elementary and high 
schools, where under no circumstances 
should smoking be permitted. In fact, these 
are among the most common causes of 
school fires. To enforce the “no-smoking” 
rule, adequate supervision and discipline 
must accompany educational efforts. 


W HERE prevention leaves off, protec- 
tion begins. The fire-drill is a part of pro- 
tection, and, though it is required by law 
and practiced in most states, it still can be 
given greater perfection as an instrument 
of fire-safety. 
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On the first line of defense against fire 


is the fire-extinguisher. It is immediately 
available for use in the instant that a fire- 
emergency occurs, and all teachers and older 
students should know how to use these de- 
vices. School management must determine 
whether or not its first-aid equipment is 
adequate. Some investigation also might be 
made into the possibility of obtaining credit 
in fire-insurance rates for additional ex- 
tinguishers. Sometimes it is possible to pay 
for this equipment out of the savings in 
fire-insurance premiums. If the cost of fire- 
insurance is not an issue, certainly the dic- 
tates of safety alone should provoke in- 
terest in this phase of protection. 


There is a need for a larger place 
in the curriculum of most schools for 
Fire-safety Education, not only to im- 
prove the safety of the school, but 
also to provide students with the 
simple skills and knowledge that will 
enable them to make their whole en- 
vironment safer from fire. 


Neil M. Parsons, for the past ten years 
principal of Mendocino Union High School 
at Mendocino City, has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of Healdsburg High School. Mr. 
Parsons has been most active in California 
Teachers Association Work during the years 
he has been in Mendocino County. A past 
president of North Coast Section of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, he has also 
served on the State Council of Education. 
Mr. Parsons will make a decided success of 
his new principalship—R.W.C. 


Les Angeles Classes 


Be ertect ING the United States’ grow- 
ing interest in Pan-Americanism, University 
of California Extension Division's courses 
beginning September 15 include many which 
deal with the history, culture, and languages 
of Latin America, according to Margaret 
Wotton, executive secretary. Classes meet 
on the UCLA campus and at 813 South 
Hill Street, downtown classroom center. 


Manuel P. Gonzalez, associate professor of 
Spanish, gives a course entitled Latin-American 
Civilization. Dr. John F. Fox lectures on His- 
tory of Mexico. These two courses are at the 
downtown Los Angeles center as are courses in 
elementary and conversational Spanish. 


On UCLA campus, Professor George M. Me- 
Bride gives an extension course on Geography 
of Latin America. Extension courses in begin- 
ning and advanced Spanish also are offered on 
the campus. All courses are open to everyone 
imterested, regardless of previous study. 





New Holt Books 


Henry HOLT anp COMPANY, 557 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, have is- 
sued two splendid texts of more than pass- 
ing interest: 


1. Man, the Nature Tamer, from cave 
man to American citizen, is by two well- 
known Southern California teachers, Rich- 
ard N. Nida, Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles, and as consultant, Fay Adams, 
School of Education, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 

The Nida-Adams large format book is 
430 pages, profusely illustrated, is intensely 
interesting because it interprets modern life 
in terms of pupil experiences. It is par- 
ticularly good integration of history, geo- 
graphy, science, invention and civics. Be- 
ginning with the foundations of civiliza- 
tion, it finds its climax in the life of modern 
United States. Price $1.64. 


2. Science of Living Things, by Clinton 
G. Weymouth, Greenfield High School, 
Massachusetts, is like the Nida-Adams book 
in large size, arrangement, illustration and 
other excellent typography features. 

Divided into 12 comprehensive units, 
simple in style and vocubulary, the text 
presents 12 major biologic principles. The 
book meets the needs of the everyday cit- 
izen as well as the science student. It’s 
flexible and teachable organization adapts 
it to a wide variety of class situations. The 
pedagogy is modern and interest is held at 
a high level. Price $1.84. 

Henry Holt & Company and the authors 
merit congratulations upon these praise- 
worthy texts. 


Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
has issued two books worthy of note: 

1. Wings Over South America, by 
Frances Norene Ahl, a volume of 270 pages 
with many illustrations, by a widely-traveled 
teacher in Glendale High School; $2. 

2. Fortune In My Own Hands, by Mrs. 
M. V. B. McAdam, a woman realtor who 
shares in narrative form her 20 years ex- 
perience; price $2.50. 


* * * 


Motion Picture Research Council, 210 
Post Street, San Francisco, issues a mimeo- 
graphed News Bulletin of interest and value 
to school-people. Now in its 4th volume, 
this authoritative publication carries current 
information concerning major issues in the 
motion picture field. Subscription to the 
bulletin is included in all supporting mem- 
berships, from $2 upward. Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur is national president of the Council 
and Ione Schlaifer is executive secretary. 

The Cinema Forum, a bi-monthly bulletin 
for community leaders in motion-picture 





work, is included in organization member- 
ship, for which dues are $5 per annum. 
This bulletin carries news of legislative de- 
velopments, happenings in the motion-pic- 
ture industry, reports of research, exchange 
items and, once a year, an outline for a 
community-study of motion-picture interest. 


Publie Relations 


Notes and Suggestions by Arthur F. Corey, 

Los Angeles, Director of Public Relations, 

California Teachers Association Southern 
Section 


Bau training conference for lead- 
ers of local teacher-associations will be 
held September 26-28 at Camp Seeley 
in the San Bernardino mountains. The 
conference is sponsored by the Public 
Relations Department of California 
Teachers’ Association, Southern Sec- 
tion. One of the features of the meet- 
ing will be a seminar on public rela- 
tions under leadership of W. Harold 
Kingsley of Los Angeles. 


New Jersey Education Association is con- 
templating a Consulting-Group program for 
that state. The program is sponsored by the 
Committee on Long-Time Educational Plan- 
ning of the Association. 


School Public Relations Association of 
the United States will hold its semi-annual 
convention in connection with the meeting 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in San Francisco on February 
21-26, 1942. Those interested in public- 
school relations should plan to attend. 


Roy T. Ragatz of Wisconsin Education 
Association has produced another excellent 
publication. This brochure is an illustrated 
story of the history of education, presented 
quickly and pleasantly, and entitled Bustles 
to Jitterbugs. 


Minneapolis Public Schools are conduct- 
ing a public-opinion survey to find out 
what the citizens of that city really think 
about their schools. The use of opinion- 
sampling technics, now widely accepted in 
business and politics, is growing among 
educators. 


Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los 
Angeles recently changed the title of their 
Director of Public Relations to Director of 
Community Service. This change represents 
a definite trend in the thinking of many of 
our leaders in professional organizations. 
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Ideas Gleaned from Public Relations 
Program in Boston 


Public misunderstanding and dissatisfac- 
tion with schools arises more often out of 
unimportant details than out of basic con- 
siderations. School-people should give more 
attention to the study and analysis of the 
“little things’ which make parents dissatis- 
fied or even angry. 

In Hitler's Mein Kampf he tells us that 
the Democracies will be easiest to penetrate 
and disrupt. An attack upon free educa- 
tion —that is, upon an education which 
attempts to develop men who can think and 
act for themselves — may well be expected 
in the days ahead. It is on this sector of 
the democratic front that the public-rela- 
tions people in our schools should consider 
themselves on active duty. 


It is imperative that steps should be taken 
to help teachers and administrators in their 
attempts to become more efficient public: 
relations agents. The beginning of such 
help should be found in teacher-training in: 
stitutions, where course work in public-rela: 
tions should be made a part of the required 
work in teacher training. 


The All-Important Teacher 


In millions of homes throughout the 
country, the teacher is the school. The first 
impressions the child brings home are of 
his teacher. Though acquaintances broaden 
and experiences widen beyond the class- 
room, it is the teacher who in a very large 
sense is supplementing the home in molding 
the pattern of the child’s thoughts. The 
teacher is the glass through which the child 
sees the school and represents it to his 
family. 

Many of the public-relations problems of 
tomorrow are being produced in the class- 
rooms of today. 


The most important medium of public 
relations is the personal contact of teachers, 
pupils and parents. A satisfied pupil usually 
means a satisfied parent, and a satisfigd 
parent is difficult to lead in attacks against 
the schools. Because the classroom teachers 
are more closely in touch with pupils and 
parents than any other workers in the school 
system, their responsibility in public rela- 
tions is paramount. 


"Teeacuers who are active members of 
civic groups are day-by-day building the 
good-will upon which the schools must de- 
pend for support in times of crisis. How- 
ever, teachers must get the long-range view. 
If they join a community organization 
merely with the idea of getting something 
quickly for themselves or for the schools, 
they will be sorely disappointed. They must 
invest unselfishly in civic service and be 
willing to wait for dividends. 
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WE WRITE THEMES 


THE WEEKLY THEME COMES ALIVE 


Donald W. Mitchell,* Ph.D., Teacher, Chico High School, Butte County 


How many English teachers have 
grown grey hairs as they waded 
through countless themes — dull, dry, 
stilted — poor copies of hastily-select- 
ed magazine articles! 


How many times have they written 
patiently and impatiently, “Be origi- 
nal, Johnny.” 


“If you must quote from someone, 
Mary, use quotation marks.” 


Hopefully and prayerfully they 
have taken up each new “batch” of 
themes only to find that Johnny and 
Mary could not resist borrowing. “It 
had sounded so much better than any- 
thing they could do and why go to 
so much trouble over a boring theme 
anyhow.” 


In the second semester of Sopho- 
more English it became apparent that 
something should be done to make 
more enjoyable the common-garden 
variety of English composition if it 
were to serve any real purpose in the 
improvement of written expression. 


In a class of more than 40 students 
many had learned enough of the 
mechanics of writing to cease mak- 
ing the more common types of errors. 
To require of them the same drill 
necessary for some of the slower stu- 
dents was Clearly a waste of time; to 
release them from that part of the 
work of the course would have 
aroused the resentment of those not 
favored. 


We talked the matter over in class 
one day, endeavoring to find a more 
interesting way of learning the cor- 
rect use of commas and the formation 
of a good paragraph. At length the 
suggestion was made that we write 
a novelette. Everyone seized upon the 
idea with eagerness. Here was a 
chance to escape the monotony of 


* Dr. 
Social 


Mitchell teaches in the English and 
Science departments; has contributed 


articles on national defense topics to national 
journals; and has completed manuscripts for 
two books dealing with naval and defense 
subjects. 





drill and learn by creating something 
definite. Besides there would be a 
special ownership about it — almost 
as if one wrote his own textbook. 


The first step in the actual writing 
of the novelette was the selection of 
a plot. For this purpose the class 
elected a Plot Committee, which de- 
veloped in private meetings a number 
of ideas. These were reported back 
to the group and after searching 
scrutiny and intense debate the wild- 
eyed and improbable were eliminated 
and a selection made. 


Choosing the Writers 


The next problem arising was that 
of a choice of writers for each of the 
ten chapters into which the plot had 
been divided. Since many more stu- 
dents wished to take an active part 
than could possibly be used, the class 
selected each week one or more who 
were to prepare the scheduled chap- 
ter. Those who could produce good 
dialog collaborated with others more 
proficient in description. 


After a time-limit of 5 days the 
completed chapter was presented to 
the group as a whole and like a flock 
of hungry sparrows the critics fell 
upon it. First of all it was studied 
for paragraph arrangement, sentence 
structure, choice of words. Then 
problems in exposition, narration and 
characterization were worked out. 
This led at times into reports on meth- 
ods pursued by writers represented 
in current magazines and also to an 
evaluation of these. All such work 
was followed with eager interest by 
even the poorest student as each felt 
a special responsibility for our “brain 
child” and excellent suggestions for 
improvement came from unexpected 
quarters. 


As each chapter was accepted it was 
turned over to the Correction Com- 
mittee headed by students with a good 
knowledge of grammar but insuffi- 
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cient imagination to write the novel- 
ette itself. Under these worked others 
needing training. All first corrections 
were made in class so that everyone 
could participate. 


Working in conjunction with the above- 
mentioned committees was a Publication 
Committee whose task was the most diffi- 
cult of all: namely, the preparation of the 
material for publication by reducing the 
entire novelette to some kind of common 
style rather than preserving ten different 
styles. It was also the duty of this group 
to watch for inconsistencies in characteriza- 
tion, failure to hold to the plot, etc. 


As the project moved along other com- 
mittees were found necessary for the selec- 
tion of a title and chapter headings; com- 
position of introduction, table of contents 
and dedication. Art students in the class 
prepared illustrations and typists arranged 
the material in book form so that it might 
be presented to the school library. Care 
was taken to distribute the work as much 
as possible so that everyone could feel that 
he had a part in “our novelette”. 


As previously indicated, the plot (on a 
subject within the scope of this particular 
age-group) was divided into 10 short chap- 
ters, about the equivalent of the number of 
themes that would be produced in a semes- 
ter, and class work on this material merely 
replaced drill along similar lines. Every- 
thing of value to the entire group was done 
in class while special committee meetings 
were held in the anteroom adjoining. Much 
more supervision on the part of the teacher 
was required than would have been neces- 
sary in a junior or senior section. How- 
ever, we felt that results entirely repaid 
our efforts. 


W sar do I think was accomplished? 
Just this: Because of increased interest the 
students gained a greater knowledge of 
written expression than could possibly have 
been the case in mere theme work. Through 
an effort to produce a book of which the 
group might be proud those participating 
became more fully aware of differences be- 
tween good and poor literature. 
standards were noticeably raised. 


Reading 


Without actually realizing it, all were 
learning grammar and punctuation in a 
natural setting. This, however, represented 
only one type of gain. Those taking part 
did several times as much work as they 
viould otherwise have done. They learned 
to work together creatively and take pride 
in a common achievement. 


Class morale and spirit were the best that 
we had ever had and this feeling spread 
throughout the school as many outside our 
group were deeply interested in the suc- 
cessful outcome of a project that all could 
enjoy. 
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READING FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Hazel Camp, Washington School, San Diego City Schools 


E VERY September a few more 
non-readers reach the junior high 
schools. Every September the teach- 
ers in these schools have to face these 
non-readers. Many of them are of the 
slow-learning group who, in former 
years, did not remain in school but 
went to work. 


Now that compulsory state laws 
and higher standards in education are 
retaining children longer in school, 
the slow-learning along with the nor- 
mal, the junior high schools are hav- 
ing to provide special reading instruc- 
tion for these slow learning pupils. 
Because these pupils all have to be 
met on their own ground, the prob- 
lems to a certain extent are those of 
elementary-reading groups. 


In most schools, grouping within 
the classroom is now accepted as a 
satisfactory means of individualizing 
instruction. In grouping these slow- 
learning children for reading, the 
M.A. becomes an exceedingly im- 
portant factor. Authorities on read- 
ing now generally agree that a mental 
age of 6 or 6!4 is necessary before 
children may be expected to learn to 
read. The majority of normal chil- 
dren show reading-readiness at 6 or 
64 years. 


The Mentally Retarded 


The mentally-retarded, however, are 
not ready for reading at this same 
age. The age at which they can learn 
tc read depends in a large degree 
upon their individual intelligences. 
Harris gives a very interesting table 
showing the C.A. at which a mental 
age of 6 or 64 is reached by children 
of varying I.Q.s. 


According to this table, a child 
with an I.Q. of 90 reaches a M.A. 
of 6 at the age of 64; a child with 
an I.Q. of 60, however, does not 
reach the M.A. of 6 until he is 10 
years old. It is, therefore, futile to 
start such children on a systematic 
formal reading program if a mental 





age of 6 is accepted for beginning 
reading. 


Harris has worked out, also, an ex- 
pectancy table, in which he predicts, 
on the basis of the I.Q., the M.A.s, 
and the school grades of slow-learning 
children at 14 years. Border-line 
groups from 70 to 80 I.Q. are work- 
ing up to their capacity, he says, if 
they reach 4th or 5th grade reading 
level at 14, while those with I.Q.s 
from 60 to 70 can, at 14, usually read 
only 3rd grade materials. 


Emphasize Comprehension 


In teaching these mentally-retarded 
children to read, extreme emphasis 
has to be placed on comprehension 
and meaning. The first requisite, a 
small vocabulary of sight words, 
should be followed by wide reading 
of simple, interesting material. Much 
practice in answering questions, oral 
and written, on the material read, 
should be one of the regular practices. 


It is obvious that most standard 
reading materials are useless for re- 
tarded children because the standard 
reading-materials introduce new words 
too quickly and do not provide the 
greater amount of repetition needed 
for dull pupils. Because so little spe- 
cial material is as yet available, 
reading-materials have to be, to a large 
extent, teacher-prepared. 


After work-sheets are prepared, 
more care has to be exercised in 
using the materials with retarded chil- 
dren than with others, to avoid verbal 
memorizing without meaning, to try 
to build clear concepts, and to get the 
maximum of carryover. 


Drill, organization, and close super- 
vision necessarily characterize the 
reading-program of the slow-learning 
children because, as a group, their 
powers of concentration are weak and 
they work best under direction. These 
same principles hold at all grade- 


levels because, generally speaking, 
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slow-learning children never progress 
beyond elementary school reading. 


These pupils usually come to a 
group with a great distaste for read- 
ing. They have had a part in an un- 
fair competition with more mentally 
alert children and for years sometimes 
have been held up to unreasonably 
high standards of reading. Their 
school life, therefore, has been re- 
peated failure. To build a favorable 
attitude toward reading, the program 
must provide a daily opportunity to 
succeed in a reading assignment. With 
the non-readers, this is a challenge to 


the teacher’s ingenuity, inasmuch as 


most retarded groups are not in the 
least homogeneous. The greatest con- 
sideration, therefore, has to be given 
to individual differences. 

Ingram and Whipple recommend 
for the non-readers certain types of 
very practical materials which include 
reading common traffic signs and 
other directions, news items in the 
daily papers such as sports and 
weather reports, and having many ex- 
periences with labels, especially those 
of foods and medicines. Advertise- 
ments of foods, both in the news- 
papers and in the handbills circulated 
weekly by local stores, can be made 
of practical value and can provide 
great satisfaction for some of the ele- 
mentary groups. 


Classroom Cooking 


In the special classes in San Diego, 
facilities for cooking within the class- 
room are provided. A simplified cook- 
book with attractive illustrations, 
worked out by a member of the teach- 
ing staff, provides reading-material for 
those pupils with some foundation in 
reading. Cooking is one of those 
things in which slow-learning children 
may succeed as adults. In order to 
cook, one must learn to read a cer- 
tain vocabulary and to follow specific 
directions. This type of reading is 
both functional and interesting. 

The story dictated by the group has 
certain very definite advantages. For 
those many pupils, at all grade levels, 
who cannot read, the dictated story of 
some phase of their social studies unit 
or of an experience of class interest 
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gives a meaningful reading-experience. 
The words are within the pupils 
meaning-vocabulary and the teacher 
can control the sentence and para- 
graph structure. 


Word Repetition 


Ideas can be directly stated in sim- 
pie sentences and new words may be 
introduced as slowly as is necessary. 
Word repetition can be provided for 
and further drill on word recognition 
may be furnished by mimeographed 
activities based on the group story. A 
progressive record of a group activity 
or interest may be kept in this way or 
a social studies notebook made up in 
grade 6 and above. 


The question of repetition is of the 
utmost importance in teaching slow 
pupils to read. Gates says of repeti- 
tion that, all other factors being equal, 
children whose I.Q.s range from 110 
to 120 need 30 repetitions in order to 
learn a given word, while children 
with I.Q.s from 70 to 80 need 45 
repetitions to learn the same words. 
This matter of repetition does not im- 
ply isolated word drill. It does em- 
phasize, in teaching slow-learning 
children to read, the use of a small 
reading-vocabulary repeated in many 
different meaningful experiences until 
a few very clear concepts have been 
built up. 


It is unfortunate that different 
series of elementary readers use such 
very different vocabularies and intro- 
duce new words so rapidly. If many 
different readers, at the same certain 
level employed the same vocabulary, 
it would be a benefit to all children 
but particularly would this change 
help the slow children. 


A; adults, the majority of these 
slow-learning pupils will support 
themselves with their hands. They 
will be members in most cases of 
skilled or semi-skilled labor. Few will 
ever read for pleasure. Teachers of 
slow-learning children, however, can- 
not now regard these cases with com- 
placent indifference in respect to read- 
ing. Studies have shown that pupils 
with I.Qs. from 65 to 75, given the 





right guidance, can, by 16, leave 
school with a fair degree of reading 
ability. 


To be able to read parts of the daily 
papers, to be able to read and to fol- 
low simple directions, to know the 
form of a simple letter, these and 
similar reading abilities can be taught 
the slow-learning children in the pub- 
lic schools if the instruction is suffi- 
ciently individualized, is properly mo- 
tivated, and if the reading instruction 
is slowed down to match the pace of 
retarded mentalities. 
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Decide for Yourself is the title of a series 
of packets of original materials on a na- 
tional issue selected from the literature of 
major interest groups by Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, 211 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. The Institute is a non-profit 
organization to help the citizen detect and 
analyze propaganda. 


A recent packet in this series deals with 
war. A previous issue concerned labor and 
the national defense. Next to be issued will 
be Critical Thinking in a Crisis. 

Clyde Beals is editor of this notable 
series which is of great value to social 
science teachers everywhere. On the Board 
of Directors is Grayson N. Kefauver of 
Stanford University. 


American.Common Sense is the title of 
Propaganda Analysis, volume 4, number 8. 
These bulletins “to help the intelligent cit- 
izen detect and analyze propaganda” are 
issued by Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
211 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Any- 
one interested may obtain a complete check- 
list of the Institute’s publications by writing 
to the above address. 








New Neighbors 
Eight New Books on Pan-America 


D. C. Heath and Company, 1941; Price 
each 32 cents 


Eicut books on the life, customs, leg- 
ends, history and resources of Central and 
South America. Written by educators, ex- 
plorers, and specialists in inter-American 
relations and beautifully illustrated in color 
by prominent artists. 


Designed to give children of the United 
States a truer understanding of their Cen- 
tral and South American neighbors, a better 
appreciation of their needs, and a greater 
tolerance for different ways of living. Intro- 
ductions by specialists on Pan-American 
affairs emphasize facts and friendly atti- 
tudes. 


Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle. By Henry 
Lionel Williams. Illustrated by Harry Daugh- 
erty . .. A Jivaros Indian boy who learns 
the ways of his tribe and achieves the status 
of a young hunter. 


Letters from Guatemala. By Delia Goetz. 
Illustrated by Katharine Knight .. . A young 
American boy’s letters home about his life, 
friends, and places of interest in Guatemala. 


Around the Caribbean. By Nora Burglon, 
Thelma Glazer, and E. Mark Phillips. Illus- 
trated by Ann Eshner . .. Three steries of a 
Colombian boy and his donkey, a Cuban boy’s 
desire to become a potter, and how balsam sap 
is obtained in El Salvador. 


Exploring the Jungle. By JoBesse McElveen 
Waldeck. Illustrated by Weda Yap ... The 
adventures of two modern explorers into the 
jungles of British Guiana. 


The Gaucho’s Daughter. By Katherine G. 
Bollock. Illustrated by Barry Bart ... How 
an Argentine girl makes it possible for her 
family to leave Buenos Aires and return to 
their beloved ranch. 


Riches of South America. By V. Wolang von 
Hagen. Illustrated by Paul Kinear ... Five 
fascinating factual stories describing harvest 
time on a coffee plantation, the straw hat in- 
dustry in Ecuador, the cutting of balsa trees 
in Peru, the history of chocolate as told by a 
Venezuelan girl, and the mining of tin in 
Bolivia. 


Boys of the Andes. By Alice Curtis Desmond, 
Ednah L. Wood, and Alida Malkus. Illustrated 
by Frank Dobias . . . Three stories about wheat 
growing and the herding of llamas in Peru, 
end how a Chilean boy wins a kit flying con- 
test and gains a friend. 


Along the Inca Highway. By Alida Malkus. 
Illustrated by the author . _ . Contrasts a trip 


down the western coast of South America by 
plane with the voyages of early explorers and 
includes two stories with historical settings. 





A. the request of Mrs. Genevra 
P. Davis, teacher, Grade A-5, Belve- 
dere School, Los Angeles, and mem- 
ber, CTA State Council of Education, 
we take pleasure in publishing ex- 
cerpts from an article by Mrs. Lola 
Best Covey of Bristow, Oklahoma, 
concerning the teaching of reading 
and spelling. 


Mrs. Covey’s paper appeared in the Oklahoma 
Teacher, official journal of Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association, September 1940, Volume 22, 
Number 1, pages 12-13. C. M. Howell, editor, 
in granting permission to us to utilize this ma- 
terial, states that although Mrs. Covey is not a 
specialist in primary education she has taught 
primary grades. She won first prize of $100 
in the League of Nations Association’s contest 
for her essay on teaching the subject of inter- 
national relations; her 3,000-word paper out- 
lined methods which she uses in her classes. 


In her present article on the teaching of 
reading and spelling she maintains that the 
teacher's handicap is not the slow reader 
who comprehends, but the fast reader who 
does not comprehend. She states, in part: 


One of our metropolitan newspapers re- 
cently carried a picture of a teacher, dressed 
in white — like a nurse. She was attempt- 
ing to teach a pupil to read by means of 
instruments -— like a doctor. 


It occurred to me then that perhaps the 
reason high school graduates can neither 
spell with accuracy nor read with under- 
standing (names of authorities for this 
statement furnished on request) is rather a 
simple one, after all: we have been so busy 
making a profession out of teaching that 
we have lost sight of the trade. Let us see 
how these subjects are usually presented. 


The method is word-recognition; that is, 
the pupil is trained to see a word as a pic- 
ture in reading and to recall it as a picture 
in spelling. Words are no longer taught as 
a composite of letters and syllables; there- 
fore, the pronunciation of words is not 
related to the sounds of the letters that 
compose them. Our junior and senior high 
schools today are full of pupils who cannot 
sound out the letters of words they are 
attempting to pronounce or to spell. 


From this method of teaching word recogni- 
tion as the basis of reading and spelling comes 
the spelling fault responsible for the greatest 
number of misspelled words. This is the fault 
of transposed letters. “Which” will be spelled 
“wheih”, “form” will be spelled “from”, 
“olive” will be spelled “olvie”’, “two” will be 
spelled “‘tow’’, “town” will be spelled “‘twon”’. 
Illustrations such as these may be multiplied 
ad infinitum. Ask any employer of high school 
stenographers. Ask any teacher. 


The difficulty is this: the letters are all 
there; therefore, the picture looks right. 
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For a pupil who has not been taught 
sounds, nor individual letters, but words as 
a whole, it is difficult to note the error of 
the transposed letter. 


The fault that contributes the second highest 
number of spelling errors likewise springs from 
the method of teaching word recognition rather 
than word building. This fault is leaving out 
letters. ‘‘Account” will be spelled ‘‘accont’”’, 
“impossible” will be spelled “‘impossble”’, “‘gov- 
ernment” will be spelled “govement’’, “‘charac- 
ter’’ will be spelled “‘charater’. A pupil trained 
to see a word as a whole will not miss a single 
letter, or even a syllable or so. 


The third group of spelling errors rises 
from a grammar deficiency. Incidentally, 
the majority of pupils are deficient in gram- 
mar, because modern educational methods 
question the advisability of drudgery and 
drill, and grammar cannot be learned 
thoroughly in any other way. In this third 
classification of spelling errors, “too” is 
used for “to”, “there” for “their”, “four” 
for “fore”. 


Double Vowels 


Finally, there are the words misspelled 
because of double vowels: “percieve” for 
“perceive”, “beleive” for “believe, “sieze™ 
for “seize”, “weild” for “wield”. These 
are not transposals. Stpervisors refer to 
these errors as caused by lack of mastery 
of the “complicated mechanics of the 
double vowel.” 


Let us examine the field of reading 
from which most of the spelling errors 
spring. 


Not only are pupils taught to read by the 
word recognition method; they are taught 
to recognize several words, frequently an 
entire sentence, at a glance. Moreover, in- 
credible though it seems, they are taught to 
skip words, to skim, to scan, to let their 
eyes fall on only the important words of a 
sentence. What method can a child pos- 
sibly employ to tell what is important in a 
sentence unless he reads it all! 


It is amazing what materials 3rd and 
4th grade pupils are reading. Their read- 
ing skill, tragically, is based on a false foun- 
dation of word recognition, rather than on 
the science of word building, word con- 
struction, and word mastery. 


Let us see the results of this accelerated 
method. 


By the end of the 6th year in school, 
the progress curve in reading-skills flattens 
into a plateau for the majority of pupils. 
This plateau persists throughout the remain- 
der of the child's public school education, 
and is accompanied by confusion in spelling 
and in word pronunciation. 


The junior high schools are now regu- 
larly placing one-third to one-half of their 
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pupils in remedial reading classes, to unlearn 


reading habits. In the senior high school, 
these normal pupils with reading deficiencies 
are classified as “retarded” and are again 
placed in remedial classes. 


Emphasis on remedial reading (reading 
that remedies) is the biggest single develop- 
ment in the present educational program. 
Dr. W. S. Gray has tabled the studies of 
reading skills made since 1929. The num- 
ber of published studies exceeds 1,200. 
“These studies,” Dr. Gray states, “reveal a 
surprisingly large percentage of pupils who 
encounter serious difficulty in reading . . . 
and the situation is particularly acute in 
the upper grades and in high schools.” 


Rapid Readers 


The notion persists that rapid readers are 
those most likely to succeed in the junior 
and senior high schools, but this is true 
only when all words are read, and when 
comprehension is the result of the reading. 
Let us see if pupils in the junior and senior 
high schools can profit by accelerated read- 
ing — that is, reading that scans, skips, and 
skims. 


A child whose eyes have been trained to 
skim printed material, or scan it, or pick it 
up by phrases and sentences, experiences 
great difficulty in adjusting faulty skills to 
@ precise science such as mathematics. Im- 
patient that he does not comprehend as he 
reads, the pupil takes a defeatist attitude 
toward the problem itself. The teacher then 
has a threefold task: to encourage the child, 
to interpret the problem (read it for him), 
and to teach the particular arithmetical skill 
involved. 


In science courses, the accelerated reader 
is an unfortunate pupil. He must con- 
sciously slow up the action of word, phrase, 
and sentence recognition to adapt himself 
to the multiplicity of prefixes and suffixes 
and compound words. Skip slight words 
in a science lesson—as pupils are taught to 
do in the reading classes —and the pupil 
has locked the door to comprehension. A 
by-product of the word recognition method 
is that, failing to recognize a word, the 
pupil does not attempt it at all — neither 
to sound it out, nor select its root, nor 
examine its prefixes and suffixes. This is 
particularly unfortunate in science courses. 


In World History and American History, 
the teacher's handicap is not the slow 
reader who comprehends, but the fast reader 
who does not comprehend. In history, just 
as in science and mathematics, prefixes and 
suffixes are immensely important, but few 
pupils recognize them, because they haven't 
learned that words are built, not ready- 
made. One of the great tasks the World 
History teacher has is to familiarize pupils 
with a vocabulary they not only reject 
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(through lack of recognition) but will 
neither attempt to pronounce, sound out, 
nor spell. 


The vocational arts teachers have the 
same problem. An instructor of manual 
training recently stated that he has no 
trouble with slow readers, who ponder their 
words, but much trouble with fast readers 
who go rapidly through their instructions 
and spoil their lumber. 


Even in the so-called “pleasure reading” 
periods and library periods, rapid scanning 
of material is deplorable. How savor the 
richnese of words, their exquisiteness of 
connotation, meanings, the balance of excel- 
lent prose, the rhythm of poetry, — when 
phrases are omitted, entire words not even 
noticed, and complete syllables ignored? 
Such reading fails to provide what librarians 
call “background.” This is mere reading 
for sensations, whether it be from Paradise 
Lost or Dick Tracy. 


Particularly in the teaching of reading and 
spelling, we need to change our teaching to 
methods based on careful, graduated steps to 
self-mastery and subject-mastery ; methods based 
on the point of view that drudgery is as neces- 
sary to bring out the treasures of the mind as 
toil is to bring out the riches of the soil; 
methods based on the belief that monotony and 
drill are not to be despised, since excellence is 
their fruit. Words, the means of all communi- 
cation, are built. Our chief job as teachers of 
reading and spelling is to make pupils aware 
of word construction, 


Nevada Educational Bulletin, published 
5 times yearly by State Department of Edu- 
cation, Carson City, Nevada, is now in its 
22nd volume; George Rehm is editor, Mil- 
dred Bray is State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. A recent issue, comprising 38 
pages, carries many articles of interest to 
California school-people as well as to those 


of Nevada. 


Early America 


Lire in Early America, by Mary G. 
Kelty, an attractive book of 420 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, published by Ginn and 
Company, is a new history for the middle 
grades by a well-known author and teacher. 
Price $1.20. 


A distinctive feature is its presentation of 
the fundamentals of the American Way of 
Life so as to help children to emotionalize 
their understanding of the meaning of our 
Republic and to encourage them to work 
for its betterment. 


A companion volume entitled Life in 
Modern America carries the story through 
today. There are workbooks for each 
volume. 


HEART OF AMERICA 


The High Third and Low Fourth grade 
pupils of Leonice Edith Mathews, Fairmont 
School, El Cerrito, Alameda County, chose 
to originate their part in a patriotic pro- 
gram. It was as follows: 


In the Heart of America 


I, the heart of America is my 
Church. 1 can go to any church I 
want. I can go to church on Sunday 
and other days and learn about God. 
At church I can learn to read the 
Bible and to pray. I can learn to sing 
holy songs. 


In the heart of America is my 
Home. In it I learn to love my 
mother and my father, to obey them, 
to be truthful, to be honest, to work, 
to be kind to others and to be 
thankful. 


In the heart of America is George 
Washington. He was brave, honest 
and truthful. He was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


In the heart of America is my Flag. 
I will respect my flag at all times. I 
will not let anyone do anything to my 
flag that is not right. 


In the heart of America is Abraham 
Lincoln. He was born in a log cabin 
in the State of Kentucky. His par- 
ents were poor. Lincoln grew to be 
an honest and kind man. He was 
elected President of the United States. 
Lincoln believed that all men should 
be free. One of the most important 
things he did was to free the Negro 
slaves. 


In the heart of America is Free 
Speech. I can write or say anything 
about my country or the people if 
what I write or say is the truth and 
if it will make America better. 


In the heart of America is my 
School. It is free. At school I learn 
to read, to play fair, to obey others, 
to be polite, to be healthy, to help 
others and to salute the Flag of the 
United States. 





Heart of America decoration in our 
classroom, Fairmont School 


* * * 


Awards for Researeh 


For Women in Education 


P, LAMBDA Theta, national association 
of women in education, announces three 
awards, of $250 each, for significant re- 
search studies relating to the subject Pro- 
fessional Problems of Women. 


Three copies of the final report of the 
completed research study shall be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Studies and 
Awards by June 1, 1943. For complete 
details, address the Committee chairman, 
Marion Anderson, Room 212, Statler 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 


New Latin Books 


Gin and Company has issued a thor- 
ough new course in Latin which enables 
the student to get immediate social and 
cultural values and simultaneously to master 
the language, by Thornton Jenkins, Head- 
master of Malden High School, and Pro- 
fessor Anthony P. Wagener, College of 
William and Mary. 


Book 1, 475 pages, is admirably con- 
structed, with skillful word repetition and 
emphasis on reading comprehension. Book 
2, soon to be published, offers with Book 
1 an unusually well-balanced, modern 
course. Book 1, price $1.48. 











NATIONAL DEFENSE 


NATIONAL DEFENSE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Jesse E. Rathbun, Presidio Junior High School, San Francisco; 
Harry G. Hansell, Principal 


WY scrz does the junior high 
school pupil as an individual fit into 
the national defense program? In 
viewing the long range purpose of 
national defense, the fact that imma- 
ture minds are involved must not be 
overlooked. Junior high school age 
boys and girls are aware of the na- 
tional emergency. They cannot escape 
the emotional tide that has swept over 
the country. They must face it just 
as every adult must. 


From a practical point of view, the 
junior high school age children are 
perhaps the most unfortunate group 
in America in respect to finding a 
satisfactory place in the national de- 
fense program. They are unfortunate 
because they are at that critical age- 
level which makes an immediate ad- 
justment to environmental conditions 
particularly difficult. 


They are too old to identify them- 
selves within the realm of innocent 
childhood, and at the same time they 
are not old enough to adjust them- 
selves readily to the present situation. 
At this particular age little or no ref- 
erence is made to their part in present 
events, .and frequent reference is 
made to their part in future events. 


Children must give some thought to the 
present. They are living in the present, and 
they cannot postpone life until they grow- 
up and find a place in the national scene. 
They must live now and identify themselves 
with the problems of the present. 


Every junior high school pupil in 
America should feel that he is a vital 
part of this nation, and that his loyalty 
and support are needed now as well 
as in the future. These boys and 
girls need to discover their place in 
the program of national defense. 
Many of them, no doubt, find it dif- 
ficult to identify themselves with the 
present preparedness program. Boys 
and girls of junior high school age 
have no difficulty imagining them- 
selves rendering valuable service to 


their country when they are grown- 
up. Their earnest desire, loyalty, and 
patriotism cannot be questioned. It 
is natural for them to express them- 
selves in a super-patriotic manner in 
their normal reactions to everyday 
problems. The school and community 
should capitalize on the psychology of 
these characteristic behavior-traits to 
make better citizens now. There is a 
vital need for helping the junior high 
school age pupil orient himself in the 
national defense program. 


Realizing the need for an orienta- 
tion program for junior high school 
pupils relative to their part in national 
defense, Harry G. Hansell, principal 
of Presidio Junior High School, San 
Francisco, called together the person- 
nel of the various activity groups of 
the school for the purpose of devel- 
oping a program which would aid the 
pupils in discovering what every 
school boy and girl can do for his 
country during such a crisis. 


It was realized from the beginning 
that such a program must be unique, 
for no ordinary program could pos- 
sibly reach into the life of every indi- 
vidual in the school. In addition to 
the routine problems of organization 
and participation, such a program 
must include the following essential 
features: 


1. It must be a student project and so 
far as possible be developed and motivated 
by the students. 


2. It must be developed from common 


environmental elements. 


3. Every boy and girl within the school 
must be included on a personal rather than 
a general basis. 


4. Every pupil must be able to identify 
himself immediately with his contribution to 


national defense. 


5. The objectives must be specific and 
immediate. 


6. The final result must provide a means 
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for any necessary adjustment to the imme- 
diate objective. 


To inaugurate this program two 
major projects were selected which 
would include the participation of 
many students. One project particu- 
larly well-suited to meet these specifi- 
cations was found to be the official 
school publication, the Panther. It 
had been customary to publish each 
term a special graduation edition of 
the Panther. This graduation edition 
was selected as one project to carry 
out the theme of national defense. A 
patriotic student assembly was selected 
as the other major project. 


Commandante’s Quarters 


The art department was called upon 
to provide a suitable cover design for 
the Panther. This was accomplished 
by canvassing the many possibilities 
within the immediate environment. 
The result was a sketch, by one of 
the pupils, of the historic Comman- 
dante’s Quarters in the Presidio of 
San Francisco, which is San Fran- 
cisco’s oldest building, erected in 
1776. Nothing could be more natural 
and more inspirational — students of 
this school seeking in the Presidio, in 
honor of which the school was named, 
the solution to this phase of the proj- 
ect. Students of the art classes pre- 
pared a silk screen from which the 
cover-design was printed by pupils of 
the printing classes. 


Since this edition of the school 
paper was made a literary number, it 
was possible for a large number of 
pupils to contribute to its content. 
Contributions from the entire student- 
body membership were solicited 
through organized projects supervised 
by the English teachers. This phase 
of the project resulted in the accumu- 
lation of an abundance of useable ma- 
terial. The quality and quantity of 
the material submitted is ample proof 
that a great deal of serious research 
was engaged in. Much excellent ma- 
terial had to be diverted to other uses 
because of the limited space in the 
paper. Many pupils experienced the 
thrill of having their creations selected 
for publication, but regardless of 
whether or not all the material was 
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used, a worthy purpose was accom- 
plished by stimulating a wide range 
of interest in the project. 


The efforts of many pupils, utilizing the 
facilities of several departments, were 
focused on the completion of this project. 


1 orm aee cnecree 





Historic Commandante’s Quarters 


San Francisco’s Oldest Building, erected 1776. 
Photographed from a silk-screen process-print. 
Presidio Photo Club. 


The objective was immediate, the project 
was developed from the common environ- 
mental elements, and it was a student 
project. Finally this project was climaxed 
by the distribution of the Panther to over 
1300 junior high school pupils. The paper 
was a little more elaborate than usual, and 
there was a little more personal pride dis- 
played than usual. It was something more 
than just another paper published by the 
newswriting class; it was a paper published 
by the students of Presidio Junior High 
School, and the theme was National 
Defense. 


In order to further focus attention on 
the thought of what every pupil can do 
to contribute to national defense, a patri- 
otic assembly was planned for the purpose 
of showing what Presidio Junior High 
School can and is doing for national de- 
fense. In keeping with the occasion the 
program included the presentation of the 
Flag, singing of the National Anthem, the 
American Creed, and other activities of a 
patriotic nature. 


The question put before the students 
was, what can every boy and girl at Pre- 
sidio do to contribute to national defense? 
In order to have a direct answer from a 
highly respected source, one boy and one 
girl had been sent to San Francisco's Presidio 
to obtain the necessary information from 
the Commanding Officer. They found that 
every boy and girl has a place in national 





defense. The two pupils reported the fol- 
lowing thoughts to the student assembly: 
1. First of all, a student should respect the 


American Flag, emblem of the greatest country 
in the world. 


2. A student should know his government 
and learn about the Army and Navy. 


3. A student should take good care of his 
health in order to grow strong and thus be use- 
ful to his country. 


4. A student should be a good citizen in his 
everyday school activities. 


Being a good citizen now was empha- 
sized, as was the importance of doing the 
present task well. It was pointed out that 
good citizenship means aiding in making 
school a democratic institution. Our na- 
tional democracy is strengthened by uphold- 
ing the ideals of our school democracy. 
Doing well the job at hand contributes to 
strong character and good citizenship which 
are essential features of a strong democracy. 
Meeting the challenges of the present pre- 
pares one to serve his country and con- 
tribute to national defense. 


These phases of student participation in 
national defense were further emphasized in 
an inspirational talk by the principal. He 
emphasized the fact that Presidio’s civilian 
army is making a daily contribution to 
democratic living and national defense. 
Who are the members of Presidio’s civilian 
army; who will be the most useful to the 
country in the next 5 or 10 years? The 
point, of course, is that everyone contribut- 
ing his part now is making a contribution 
to the future. Relative to this question, 
the principal singled out for atttention mem- 
bers of the various organizations which 
represent units of the student activity pro- 
gram. Members of the following activity 
groups were asked to stand and acknowl- 


edge the honor when their activity was 
called: 


Honor Society, Council Members, Glee Club, 
Hard Ball Club, Improvement Committee, Big 
Sisters, First Aid Club, Cafeteria Assistants, 
Debaters, Girls’ Traffic Corps, Boys’ Traffic 
Corps, Art Metal Club, Boys’ Athletic Associa- 
tion, Knitting Club, Basket Ball, P. T. A. Rep- 
resentatives, Soccer Team, Office Assistance, 
Penmanship Club, Badminton Club, Swimming 
Club, Stage Crew, Trash Can Committee, Indoor 
Recreation Committee, Talent Club, Panther 
Staff, News Flash Staff, Dance Orchestra, 
Band, Orchestra, Dramatics, Projectors’ Club, 
Big Brothers, Social Guides, Toy Project Club, 
Photography Club, Poster Club, Dance Commit- 
tee, Science Club, Horseback Riding Club, and 
the Quoin Club. 


Miers of these numerous activity 
groups, without question, included every 
Presidian. To climax the event another 
group was called upon to stand; namely, 
all taxpayers at Presidio — those many stu- 
dents who had supported all these student 
activities by paying Student Association 
membership fees. This call brought every 
individual in the assembly to his feet. 
Every student in the assembly stood and 
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received due honor as he acknowledged his 
place in Presidio’s civilian army. It was 
indeed an inspiration to witness this fitting 
climax to a splendid patriotic assembly. 


* * * 


J. D. Sweeney 


oD D. Sweeney of Red Bluff, veteran 
California schoolmaster, for the past 45 
years active in educational work in Tehama 
County, has retired. He has served for 
over 40 years as Treasurer, CTA Northern 
Section, and has been prominent in the 
work of the state association. 

He went to Tehama County in 1887 
from Solano County and served first as 
principal of Tehama Elementary School. 
After 15 years there, he transferred to Red 
Bluff where he was district superintendent 
for 23 years. Red Bluff Daily News, a 
leading newspaper of that area, carried an 
extensive laudatory article concerning Mr. 
Sweeney and his many years of faithful 
service. 

For the past 7 years he was a depart- 
mental teacher at Red Bluff. He continues 
on the County Board of Education, where- 
on he has served for over 30 years. 


* * * 


Redlands Public Schools, a report of 
progress 1937-41, is a handsomely-illus- 
trated, 24-page brochure issued by the 
Board of Trustees there; John Branigan is 
district superintendent. 

There are interesting tables and charts 
showing the economical and practical ex- 
penditure of the school funds. Redlands 
can be proud of this attractive brochure and 
fine schools which it represents. 


a * * 


Culver’s Films 


© evENTEEN 4-reel 16 mm. sound edu- 
cational films comprising the series Story of 
Civilization are released by M. Minter 
Culver. 

Each film program has an average run- 
ning time of about 33 minutes. The series 
is not in serial form, each of the 17 units 
being a complete story in itself. 

The programs are built for auditorium 
use before an entire student body, as a 
medium of background material with a com- 
parative appeal to primary, elementary and 
advanced grades. Teachers are provided 
with study outlines so that as much of each 


film as desired can be utilized in class 
analyses. 
These films are now available for the first 


time on a rental basis to schools and other in- 
stitutions. Complete list, together with an ad- 
vance prospectus of the series, will be mailed 
to inquiring schools. Address M. Minter Culver, 
55 East 73rd St., New York City. 
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NEW SCHOOL AT MONTEREY 


THE NEW THOMAS 0O. LARKIN SCHOOL AT MONTEREY 


J. Russell Croad, City Superintendent of Schools, Monterey 


Sek of Fort Ord 
and the Monterey Presidio during the 
past year resulted in rapid growth of 
school population in this area. Mon- 
terey City Schools, faced with over- 
crowded classrooms and limited funds, 
built the Thomas O. Larkin School 
from an accumulative building fund. 
Simple, inexpensive construction was 
absolutely necessary. However, as the 
building was to be a permanent part 
of the school system, educational plan- 
ning and future maintenance were 
important. 


The educational planning of the class- 
rooms resulted from a series of conferences 
with a group of teachers, the architects, 
(Robert Stanton and Thomas B. Mulvin, 
(Del Monte) Dr. Bursch of the Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning, and the super- 
intendent of schools. The teachers first 
plea was for convenient storage space de- 
signed for present-day teaching equipment 
and supplies, and flexible enough to anti- 


cipate new needs. This was followed by 
requests for adequate pinning space, book- 
shelves, attractive display-areas, built-in 
easels, a work-bench, and running water. 
They emphasized the need for work area 
planned for efficient supervision and a 
minimum of disturbance for other children 
in the room. All these requests by the 


group of teachers were incorporated in the 
building. 


A frame stucco building on a concrete 
slab foundation, using a factory type of 
construction, insured the lowest cost under 
the California Earthquake Law. Need for 
economy did not result in the elimination 
of essential maintenance and 
features. 


educational 
A copper roof, tile walls and 
floors in the toilet-rooms, high-grade plumb- 
ing and hardware, asphalt-tile floors, and 
well-built cabinet work were specified. 


Thoughtful designing resulted in other 
desirable features at no additional cost. Bi- 
lateral lighting, controlled with Venetian 
blinds, insured adequate light without glare. 
Tests on overcast days showed a minimum 
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Location of heat-source above cases pro- 
vides efficient heating without loss of 
floor-area. Running water, work-bench and 
display-board provides diversified work- 
area removed from other class-activities. 


of 50 foot-candles with blinds adjusted 
for maximum comfort. No artificial light 
has been necessary. 


A unique arrangement for heating the 
classrooms is a feature of the building. 
The “lost” space above the cloak-room 
houses an individual heating plant in a 
soundproof room. Fresh air from an out- 
side duct is heated by a gas furnace and 
is circulated through the classroom. Warm 
air is returned to the furnace through the 
cloakroom, insuring dry wraps. A _ ther- 


Below: Illustration of evenly-distributed light over the entire classroom through the use of sloping ceiling and bilateral lighting. 


Diversified work areas, built-in 


easel, convenient locker space, and practical floor covering are evident. 
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mostat-clock as well as a manually-controlled 
switch, insured well-regulated heat when- 
ever it is needed. 


Cooperative Planning 


The same cooperative method was used 
in planning the building as a whole. A 
very convenient relationship of classrooms 
to play-areas, to lavoratories, to the office, 
and the health-room resulted. . The prob- 
lem of playground supervision has been 
greatly reduced by the arrangement of 
toilet facilities, playground equipment lock- 
ers and a covered play-area. The facilities 
are readily accessible to playground and 
classrooms and may be supervised from the 
play-area or the interior of the building. 


Robert Stanton, A.I.A., and Thomas B. 
Mulvin, architects, Del Monte, were the 
architects of this beautiful new school. 


Pictures to right are: 


Top: Cabinets planned for teacher’s con- 
venience. Note picture-file drawers with 
ball-bearing suspension glides. Size and 
arrangement of spaces designed to meet 
teacher’s needs. All shelving is adjustable. 


Center: Built-in easel and easily re- 
placed tack-board is conveniently located 
for light and pupil circulation. Storage 
cabinet and toe-space designed for child 
use. 


Bottom: Shows relationship between in- 
terior classroom and exterior work-area. 
Workarea is easily accessible, eliminates 
disturbance of other classroom activities 


and is easily supervised by the teacher. 


Our Flag 


Cuartes G. JOHNSON, State Treas- 
urer, Sacramento, is author and publisher 
of a beautiful 4-page brochure, bearing the 
flags of the United States and of the Cali- 
fornia Republic in colors and an inspiring 
statement concerning these flags and their 
meaning. 


Mr. Johnson states: ““The American Con- 
stitution and the American Flag go hand 
in hand. The uncompromising duty of 
all Americans must be an unswerving faith 
in both. While our plan of government 
endows us with unlimited privilege in the 
full enjoyment of all things that our Con- 
stitution provides, these privileges are pre- 
served by the Constitution which created 
them for the welfare of all the people.” 

A copy of this timely brochure may be 
obtained by writing to the author. 





PUPIL GOVERNMENT 


PUPIL GOVERNMENT IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


Carolyn S. Rough,* Teacher, Montebello Elementary Schools, Los Angeles County 


p UPIL government in my room 
grew out of a long corridor and 40 
high-strung youngsters! 

If I were at the head of the line 
when they left the room, the rear was 
sure to see action, and if I were at 
the rear, some lusty-voiced urchin 
held in until he was within a foot of 
the door and then let out a yell that 
echoed and re-echoed down the hall. 

Someway these youngsters had to 
be taught self-control, and this is the 
plan I worked out: 

Each row elects a captain to hold 
office for a month, no child could be 
elected twice until all had served. The 
captain’s duties are: to conduct the 
rows out and in at every intermission; 
to conduct them to the assemblies and 
to keep order in the assemblies; to 
take charge of the room when I am 
absent. 

The captains warn the offender and 
if that isn’t effective they report the 
child for a demerit. It requires 5 
demerits to have the child stay for 
detention. At the end of 6 weeks the 
room has a party and the row having 
the least demerits are the guests of the 
room. I might add that the 6-week 
periods correspond very nicely with 
Halloween, Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s, Easter and the end of school. 

The plan worked from the first 
and that was three years ago. The 
rank individualists soon find that the 
displeasure of 7 children is something 
te contend with or rather against. 
When the demerits keep piling up, I 
say, — usually two weeks before the 
party — “If you get five more demer- 
its you can’t come to the party!” 
Only one child in 3 years has lost his 
party. He just didn’t think it would 
happen but it did and we had no more 
trouble with him. 


* The first two years this plan was used in 
Eastmont Elementary School, James C. Butler, 
principal; the third year was in Live Oak Ele 
mentary School, W. C. Flowers, principal. 
These schools are in Montebello Unified School 
District. 


At first the captains are apt to be 
over-zealous, but that can be corrected 
by telling them that a good captain is 
one who makes his row behave with 
as few reportings as possible. 


Also I suggest that people don't 
like to be yelled at — speaking quietly 
is much more effective. 


Many Benefits 


Then, too, since all of them finally 
get to be captains, they learn that the 
cooperative child is liked better. The 
bully, the tardy one, the chatterer, the 
tattler, all find that they are the last 
ones to be chosen captains. That's a 
hard lesson but they have to take it, 
and when it does dawn on them that 
the children dislike their conduct, 
they begin to change it. One of the 
greatest benefits has been their im- 
proved conduct in assemblies. If the 
captain reports on a child in assembly 
I send the child out. I never argue 
about the report. If there is any com- 
plaint afterwards I get the captain and 
the child together and always I have 
found the captain right. You'd be 
amazed at the judgment these young- 
sters develop. I do not pay a great 
deal of attention to the children in 
assemblies. I sit in the back and 
(nearly) relax. 


The party, of course, is the thing 
that puts the idea across in the begin- 
ning. The captains, with teacher 
help, plan the menu. They find out 
what their rows can bring and also, 
with teacher help, they do the serving. 

Of course, there are slip-ups. Once 
the boy who was to bring the plates 
didn’t. There we were, with all that 
jello and gooey cake and no plates! 
“What shall we do?” said I. The 
children were nonplussed. They had 
expected me to solve that difficulty. 

Then one child: said, “We can put 
the jello in our Koolade cups and use 
them afterwards for our Koolade.” 
Another said, “We can fold the paper 
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boxes like we did for Christmas and 
use that for a plate.” 


We accepted both suggestions and, 
as I had some paper doilies, we trust 
the food was sanitarily served. But 
don’t think that boy didn’t learn a 
lesson! 


At first they are thrilled to be the 
guests at the party, but after awhile 
they say, “Can't we bring something, 
too? It’s more fun when you bring 
something.” But I say, “You have to 
learn to be guests and appreciate what 
cthers do for you.” 


After the party we write thank you 
notes to the mothers, and that brings 
complaints also. “But Mrs. Rough, 
I've already thanked my mother and 
told her all about it.” “That's fine,” 
say I, “but you have no idea how 
much your mother will enjoy these 
letters and being thanked again.” And 
so we have a language lesson (Oh, 
joy!) and a lesson on courtesy. 


I've been interested in watching 
these classes as they go on to junior 
high school. A large number of 
school leaders are chosen from among 
them. Maybe they would have been 
chosen anyway, but I like- to think 
that this little start in Self Govern- 
ment helped. 


My Way of Life 


Alice Ward Haldane, Teacher, Chaffey 
Union High School, Ontario, San 
Bernardino County 


i CHOOSE my way of life: 
My song, the song of earth 
Tuned to the song of strife, 
Of men, of death, of birth; 


My call the call of youth 
Set to an upward climb, 
And gaining surer truth 
With every stroke of time; 


My theater, one tower, 

One peak against the sky, 
With palms and orange flower, 
And azure dome on high. 


I choose my way, and will — 
But oh, the warmth and peace, 
The sun across the hill — 

A hope I must release! 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


TWO OBJECTIVES IN A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEM FOR 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Edward H. Hurlbut, Director of Publicity, California Teachers Association 


In the June issue of Sierra Educational 
News Mr. Hurlbut discussed the general 
relationship of ‘‘Public Relations’ to the 
larger term, “Propaganda.” This install- 
ment continues the discussion of a practical 
Public Relations program for California 
Teachers Association.—Ed. 


The Public Relations Structure 


I. order intelligently to operate a 
program for “Public Relations” —a 
program that seeks to earn public 
good-will—the general avenues of 
approach fall about as follows: news- 
paper publicity and advertising; ra- 
dio; research department; speakers 
bureau; periodicals and printed ma- 
terial generally; field workers as con- 
tactors of individuals and groups. 

These classifications are not given 
in order of importance. The stress 
depends entirely on what type of 
good-will campaign is outlined. But 
the listing about exhausts the various 
methods currently used for staging 
a “good-will” campaign in which the 
individuals of a given area may be 
reached through one or another of 
the approaches; possibly, in a com- 
prehensive, full-spread campaign, by 
the use of them all. 

Practically all of these standard 
practices in public relations either 
now are, or at some period in recent 
years, have been adapted to the objec- 
tives of California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Two Objectives 


The purpose in our present discus- 
sion is: How to set up a mechanism 
by which we may integrate the en- 
tire CTA program more compactly 
into a workable flexibility to meet 
whatever problems may—as_ they 
constantly do—face the teachers of 
the State organized as California 
Teachers Association. 

A primary objective of any public 
relations program for California 


Teachers Association is the establish- 
ment, where needed, and the mainte- 
nance, where already established, of 
a good-will relationship between the 
schools and the parents of school- 
children as well as the public gener- 
ally. 

A second objective, and in many 
instances probably even a more im- 
portant one from the backlog stand- 
point, is the development of a con- 
tinuous and sustained good-will co- 
operation, with each other and the 
parent organization, of the 39,000 
members of California Teachers As- 
sociation itself. 


The Association, to be sure, does 
not represent all of the California 
public-school teachers, although it 
does speak for approximately 95% of 
them. 

But the importance of the mainte- 
nance of a 100% plus cooperation 
within and among the entire member- 
ship of the Association, the six Sec- 
tions, the State Council, the Board of 
Directors, and the State executive of- 
ficers cannot be over-emphasized. 


The very cogent reason for the 
completest of cooperation among all 
units of the organization is that a 
solid, State-wide unity may be guar- 
anteed at all times. 


The General Public 


The important point is that, in sub- 
stance, our entire primary objective, 
that is, our program of good-will with 
the parents of school children and the 
general public, rests for its greater 
success upon the strength of purpose 
that the individual members show in 
the work of the Association. 


California Teachers Association 
is a well-built structure, seasoned 
through the years. How these varied 
divisionals in its structure, outlined 
above, can best function in their local 
fields on the public relations side will 
be detailed later. 
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The primary good-will objective in 
Cailfornia Teachers Association Pub- 
lic Relations program is, naturally, 
simple though it sounds, the Public: 
which means parents of school chil- 
dren, citizens generally, and tax-pay- 
ers specifically. 


As has been stressed, the stronger 
the cooperative power of California 
Teachers Association within its own 
ranks the more definite will be the 
resultant effect on the general public 
—our good-will objective — when 
and at such time as the teachers must 
again carry the cause of the public 
schools directly to the people. 


This has already been done, on sev- 
eral occasions of teacher importance. 
Significant in this respect was the 
public support of the legislative 
enactment, sponsored by California 
Teachers Association, establishing a 
minimum salary for public school 
teachers of $1320 per year. 


Again: the California State Con- 
stitution now carries a provision es- 
tablishing school costs as a first 
charge against State revenues. The 
Constitution likewise fixes the appor- 
tionments to be paid for students in 
average daily attendance. 


These epochal educational advances 
were achieved through the carefully 
cultivated good-will of the general 
public toward the schools, as reflected 
by the State Legislature. These lat- 
ter enactments, also, were initiated by, 
and carried through with, the full 
strength of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


These outstanding examples of ac- 
complishment — there are many oth- 
ers —are merely cited as evidencing 
the fundamental importance of main- 
taining a good-will relationship with 
the public at large. 


The people are the masters: the 
teachers are the servants of the peo- 


ple. 


Only when this concept is thor- 
oughly understood by every individ- 
ual member of the Association, are 
we ready to continue to carry on, 
with frankness, freedom, intelligence 
and candor, our broad policy of Pub- 
lic Relations planned at all times to 








maintain our present favorable posi- 
tion in the public good-will. 


It has thus far been demonstrated 
that we have reached a definite goal 
in the degree of good-will the public 
extends to us: but it is our continuing 
responsibility as an organization not 
only to maintain our present goal but 
to bulwark and strengthen it. 


Tis article has been designed to 
do two things: first, to indicate the 
strength in a Public Relations pro- 
gram that comes from a well-planned 
organization background; and, sec- 
ond, indicate, by concrete examples, 
how that strength may be used as an 
impacting force on our final good- 
will objective — the general public. 


The next installment in this series will 
detail the mechanics by which this good- 
will program may be broadened and still 
further strengthened. 


* * * 


CTA Board of Directors 


Digest of Minutes of Meeting of 
June 7, 1941 


Ca LIFORNIA Teachers Association 
Board of Directors held a regular meeting 
June 7, 1941, at state headquarters, 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco; President 
John F. Brady presiding; all members were 
present. 


Minutes of previous meetings, financial 
statement, and membership statement were 
approved. 


Four Honorary Life Memberships were 
granted to,— William P. Dunlevy, San 
Diego; Christine Jacobsen, Los Angeles; 
Perry O. Cole, San Luis Obispo; Dorothea 
Helms, San Leandro. 


Dr. William R. Odell of Oakland was 
made chairman of a state committee to in- 
vestigate the Keesling Report; other mem- 
bers of the committee, representing each 
CTA Section, are to be appointed. 

A state-wide committee of seven was 
authorized to assist Dr. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, in planning the February 1942 
convention at San Francisco. The CTA 
Board of Directors comprises a special com- 
mittee to actively work for memberships in 
that Association. 

Report was made on legislation. The 
Board officially approved the work of the 
State Executive Secretary in the legislative 
program and instructed him to adhere 


strictly to the instructions of the State 
Council concerning retirement legislation. 

It was voted that the state Committee 
on Professional Growth devote some time to 
the study of tenure as related to profes- 
sional growth and to salary increments. 

On instruction from the State Council, 
a special committee was appointed to deal 
with tenure public relations. Thost ap- 
pointed are: 


Miss Edith Pence, chairman; Lottiellen John- 
son, F. J. White, Thelma Missner, Raymond 


. Kendall, Ray Eberhard, Nora Pearson, Percy 


Palmer, Roy Simpson. 


There was full discussion of committee 
appointments and organization for the cur- 
rent year; a complete mimeographed list 
will soon be available. 


Next meeting of the Board was set for 
October 4 in connection with convention 
of California School Superintendents at 
Casa Del Rey, Santa Cruz. 


* * * 


Practical School Discipline and Mental 
Hygiene, by Cutts and Moseley, a text of 
330 pages, one of the Riverside textbooks in 
education published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, is edited by Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley, Dean Emeritus, School of Education, 
Stanford University. 


The authors have admirably treated the 
problems of school discipline in the light 
of the many new concepts of child life and 
mental growth. 

Part 1 deals with everyday problems and 
their solutions. Part 2 embodies procedures 
for use in more serious cases. Both parts 
emphasize the mental hygiene of the child. 
Price $1.90. 


Our World and Science, by Powers, 
Neuner, Breuner and Bradley, a_ single- 
volume, general-science course for the 9th 
year, published by Ginn and Company, is 
a vivid, dynamic presentation, with many 
exercises and experiments and a wealth of 
instructive pictures. Student workbook 
and teachers manual and key are available. 
Price of the textbook, 660 pages, $1.76. 


* * #* 


What to Wear 


W nar to Wear, How to Make It, 
published by McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Company, is a new type text-workbook 
prepared to contribute widely to the cloth- 
ing classroom. 

Illustrated with 136 meaningful drawings, 
this book is unique in that it is an easily 
accessible, complete reference manual. Unit 
Three, “Commercial Pattern and Construc- 
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tion Processes,” is substantially a handbook 
for the clothing course. It is to these pages 
students will turn for quick, concise infor- 
mation on choosing and adapting a pattern, 
selecting materials, or on any of the many 
construction processes. 


This carefully-organized study-guide may 
be used effectively with students reading 
widely from several of the 15 outstanding 
texts to which it is keyed, or, if the teacher 
prefers, it may readily be used in conjunc- 
tion with a particular textbook. In either 
case the book provides purposeful activity 
to aid the student in mastering essentials. 


As a further aid, this book insures an 
orderly record of the student's gleanings — 
from individual and group work, from her 
teacher, and from the many references she 


‘consults. With this organized concrete in- 


formation in familiar form at her finger- 
tips, the student will find What To Wear, 
How To Make It a helpful companion both 
in school and in the home. 


The combination of laboratory-work and 
home-projects provides a wide range of ac 
tivities to supply the student with a knowl- 
edge of the clothing and textile phase of 
homemaking. The Additional Activity sug- 
gestions at the end of each exercise will aid 
the teacher in meeting individual needs. 
The complete outline of the book will lend 
itself readily to the discretion of the teacher 
in adapting the contents to her particular 
needs. 


Our Constitution 


Th ics new series of 26 recorded 
programs, each 15 minutes duration, 
on the Constitution of the United 
States is available for all radio sta- 
tions. Schools may arrange with local 
stations to have these broadcast at a 
time convenient for class or assembly 
use. 


The programs present in dramatized 
form the backgrounds of the Constitution, 
the compromises which were necessary be- 
fore adoption was possible, the Bill of 
Rights and other amendments as well as 
typical Supreme Court cases interpreting 
this basic law of the land. 


The series emphasizes the fundamentals 
of democratic government and the liber- 
ties enjoyed by the free people of the 
United States. These programs are furnished 
to the stations and schools without charge 
by application to Institute of Oral and 
Visual Education, Radio Division, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

Thomas A. Sheridan is national execu- 


tive director of the Institute, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, CTA BAY SECTION 


Barthol W. Pearce, President; Teacher, Sonora Union High School 


Tx National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, held in Boston this 
summer, faced responsibilities that 
conventions of recent years were not 
called upon to meet. Coming at a time 
when there was warfare abroad and 
much confusion at home, this conven- 
tion faced the duty of providing a 
leadership in philosophy and policy 
for the thousands of administrators 
and the hundreds of thousands of 
classroom teachers throughout the 
United States. 


One could perceive that the issues 
and the responsibilities had been 
squarely met, and that there had been 
developed a purpose that was to be 
apparent throughout the whole con- 
vention. Indeed, one could see the 
light of this underlying principle 
glowing through the maze of problems 
that were presented, illuminating the 
matters of immediate concern, and 
also attempting to penetrate the dark- 
ness of the future. 


One of the things that was emphasized 
in the convention was the helief that 
Democracy can best show its merit and can 
best be preserved by a judicious and a con- 
stant use of democratic methods, not only 
in the classroom, but also in all of the re- 
lations of human activity. 


Human Relationships 


It was emphasized many times that there 
is no place in a true Democracy for an 
arbitrary intolerance; on the other hand, 
that destructive quality becomes a tool of 
prime importance in the totalitarian phil- 
osophy. The best way to preserve Demo- 
cracy will always be an actual participation 
in democratically-inspired activities, begin- 
ning in the home and continuing through 
the classrooms of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. 


There was a second manifestation ob- 
served of the keen desire of the convention 
to do everything in its power to uphold 
the Democratic Way of Life. This qual- 
ity was recognized in the seeming diver- 
gence of opinions between certain forces 
in the NEA and certain forces representing 
organizations outside of the NEA. To a 
great number of the members present, the 
object of both of these groups appeared to 


be identical. That object was to see that 
Democracy is preserved in the place where 
its strength must be maintained: namely 
in the classroom. 


The group in the NEA was very posi- 
tive that there should not be a blanket 
criticism of teachers nor an abridgement of 
the right of teachers to maintain freedom 
of expression and instruction. Everyone 
recognizes that this element must be pre- 
served, or else our schools become, not in- 
stitutions where objective Truth may be 
discovered and reviewed, but merely centers 
of propaganda and indoctrination for the 
purpose of ulterior motives. On the other 
hand, the group outside the NEA was also 
positive that in times such as these, there 
must be no relaxation of the vigilance 
which is always the price of freedom. This 
group declared that just as the classroom is 
the most fertile field in which to sow the 
seeds of Democracy, so it is also the most 
fertile field to sow the seeds of discord, 
mistrust, and those subversive tenets that 
lead to the destruction of all we hold dear. 


Truth is Paramount 


As the result of this meeting of minds, 
it is hoped that all forces can realize two 
fundamental facts: first, that every class- 
room must provide for a free and unham- 
pered forum in which the presentation of 
Truth is the main objective of the instruc- 
tor and the search for Truth is the main 
purpose of the student; and secondly, that 
it is the duty and the high privilege of 
everyone, both in the profession of teach- 
ing as elsewhere, to see that the class 
room is not betrayed by those whose loy- 
alties are divided and whose motives are 
false. 


Siu another prevailing idea was cur- 
rent in the Boston convention. That was 
the belief and the conviction that Educa- 
tion must play its part in a larger role 
when the present holocaust has spent itself. 
In many discussions it was pointed out that 
the world has to be prepared for a new 
order of things; which means that through 
Education the world must be conditioned 
for the Peace that will follow. However, 
it has to be a peace in which intelligence 
and justice are emphasized. Here the class 
room can do a fine piece of constructive 
work. It must teach new ideals, such as: 
the inter-dependency of nations, the toler- 
ance that can exist between racial and na- 
tional groups, the contributions that each 








group has made towards that which we 
call civilization and culture. 


There is no question but that we live 
in momentous times, when the policies of 
a thousand years hence are being decided 
through blood and strife on the battle-fields 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. No one can 
forsee how soon those battle fields may be 
extended to include the two remaining con- 
tinents. Nevertheless, some day, whether 
that day be near or distant, the World must 
sit down, count the cost of it all, relieve 
the “morning-after” headache as best it can, 
and come to some very vital decisions as 
to what its future policies are going to be. 


New Policies 


Already there have been suggestions as 
to what those policies must include: free 
access of all nations to the resources of the 
world, some type of association of nations 
of the earth, an international police force 
to govern the activities and desires of na- 
tions, etc. One thing else must be included 
in those policies if the world would win 
the Peace—even though collectively, it will 
have lost the war—and that is that it 
must turn its combined intellectual and ed- 
ucational forces towards the preservation of 
that peace that will have been won at so 
great a cost! 


Wes, the lowly classroom has a big part 
to play in the dramatic unfolding of human 
events; and the Classroom Teacher, whose 
efforts at times seem so unavailing, will help 
to decide the destinies of future generations 
to come. 


PDK Epsilon Field Chapter (Southern 
California) issues a meritorious printed 
news letter; editor is Bill Orr, West Los 
Angeles. President of the chapter is EIl- 
mer C. Sandmeyer, Santa Monica; secretary 
is Leslie W. Kalb, 2112 Linnington 
Avenue, West Los Angeles. At the mid- 
summer meeting addresses were made by 
distinguished members of the summer facul- 
ties, USC, UCLA and Claremont. 


Conservation Conference 


§ Econp Annual California Conserva- 
tion Conference will be held October 9-11 
at Sonoma Mission Inn in Sonoma County. 


Further information concerning this im- 
portant convention may be obtained by 
addressing W. I. Hutchinson, chairman of 
the Council's public information committee, 
760 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Roy T. Nichols, Principal, Golden 


Gowen Gate School of Oakland 
is a combination of a small Junior 
high school with a larger elementary 
school, the total enrollment being 
about 670. The school draws from a 
middle-class neighborhood in the 
northwest corner of Oakland. 


A cafeteria was attempted a few 
years ago but did not pay, neither did 
a “school store”. Now there is only 
a small “hot-dog” stand that caters to 
school children at lunch time. 


Many children come from broken 
homes or from homes where both 
parents work and there is no one at 
home to get lunch, therefore many 
bring their lunches to school. This 
means that the school must find places 
for a large number of children to eat 
lunch and afterwards a place to play, 
and to adequately supervise this 
period. 


There are a few facts about the 
physical plant that should be noted. 
Every room in the building is occu- 
pied by classroom activities of some 
sort. The auditorium has no fixed 
seats (except in the balcony) and has 
a flat floor. Since there is no other 
gymnasium this room is used for ele- 
mentary rhythmics, junior high indoor 
games, etc., as well as for assemblies 
for both schools, evening entertain- 
ments, night dances, and the like. 
The Dads Club and Parent Teacher 
Association each have an evening, as 
do other organizations. 


The school is fortunate in having 
an abundance of outdoor play space. 
Behind the building is the protected 
“East Court”, and in front is a large 
playground protected in part on the 
west by high shrubbery along San 
Pablo Avenue. This field (which is 
partly surfaced) contains two base- 
ball diamonds, basket-ball, hand-ball, 
volley-ball, and kick-ball courts, and 
extra unplanned space. Across Sixty- 
second Street, blocked off during 
school hours, is the Golden Gate 
Municipal Playground with all of the 
above courts and fields and also tennis 





SCHOOL LUNCH HOUR 


Gate Junior High School, Oakland 


as well as playground equipment. So 
much for the physical plant. 

The State law requires supervision 
at all intermissions. It is obvious that 
with so much space available adequate 
supervision would require the entire 
staff, therefore supervision must be 
carefully organized and activities con- 
centrated. During fair weather this 
has always been quite simple until the 
large increase in numbers remaining 
at school during the noon-hour made 
the situation more acute. 


A Warm Place 


Nearly all of the yard benches have 
been concentrated into the warm East 
Court and all elementary children are 
asked to eat there under the direction 
of a WPA matron when one is avail- 
‘able, or one of the teachers assisted 
by a committee of 6th grade girls. The 
children must spend 15 minutes be- 
fore active play begins in order that 
they will not dash through their 
lunches to be first on the bars or in 
the sand-box. 


After lunches are eaten and papers 
put in the garbage cans, the children 
above the low third grade go to the 
larger grounds in front of the build- 
ing where supplies are available and 
they may play seasonable games. 
There are sometimes three or four 
baseball games going on and at the 
same time all other courts in use. One 
must not forget tops and marbles in 
season. Some children are usually 
found in the blocked-off street on 
roller-skates. As many as 150 ele- 
mentary children have been counted 
eating their lunches together and 
more than that at play on the various 
fields. During the first part of the 
period the front grounds are under 
nominal supervision of the director on 
the grounds across the street but by 
the time the larger numbers are play- 
ing there are two elementary teachers 
on duty. 

All of the junior high pupils are 
expected to eat on the municipal play- 
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grounds under the supervision of the 
boys physical director, Fred Beck, 
who is also a counsellor which adds 
greatly to his ability to make the hour 
profitable. He is programmed to eat 
his lunch the period before noon and 
is thus able to spend the entire 50- 
minute period in yard supervision. 
Some years ago match games were 
scheduled at noon but it was found 
that too many children rushed 
through their lunches both at school 
and at home and therefore the pres- 
ent play of supervised free play was 
adopted. It is natural that the games 
taught during the physical education 
periods carry over into the noon-hour 
and many spontaneous matches de- 
velop. Besides the ordinary games 
horseshoes and checkers are available. 
Mr. Beck is usually found playing 
some game or may be talking infor- 
mally with a group of students on a 
bench or around a table. 

This year (1940-41) it was possible 
to schedule the girls physical director, 
Natalie Hansen, for noon activities in 
the auditorium. Like Mr. Beck, Miss 
Hansen is a counsellor and many valu- 
able informal contacts are made at 
that time. Miss Hansen is an unusu- 
ally fine organizer and under her 
guidance a splendid schedule of games 
has been arranged. 


Plenty of Games 


In the lobby of the auditorium on 
the magnesite floor has been painted 
a shuffle-board court. This court is 
in constant use. The school shop has 
made a fine ping pong table with fold- 
ing-top, easily be set one side when 
not. in use. The floor of the audi- 
torium has been lined for double and 
single badminton courts, and volley- 
ball court, as well as with ovals for 
elementary rhythmics, a fantastic de- 
sign when viewed as a whole. Usually 
the double court is in use for that 
game or for paddle-tennis and the 
single court is used for volley-ball. No 
game schedule is made but groups 
change every 10 minutes so that the 
greatest number can play. 

Usually near the stage is a small 
group dancing to phonograph records 
and on Wednesdays the whole floor 
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is used for dancing. On the stage, 
unless occupied with stage equipment 
for an entertainment in preparation, 
table games are arranged. In the cor- 
ner the student-body treasurer sells 
candy-bars, the profit from which 
pays the expenses of the school paper, 
the Golden Gate Anchor. Normally 
150-200 pupils use the auditorium 
regularly, either participating in games 
or sitting on the sides talking and 
watching others play. 


Time is allowed for pupils to eat 
lunches before the activities begin, 
during which the committees set up 
the various equipment planned for the 
day. The same committees put the 
equipment back under the stage at the 
end of the period. Other committees 
supervise the games during the hour. 
Recently all other activities were can- 
celled and a week was given for try- 
outs and contests with model airplanes 
which drew much enthusiasm from 
contestants and spectators. 


Every noon the principal may be 
found on one of the playgrounds or 
in the auditorium chatting with 
groups of children or even umpiring 
a game of baseball between two ele- 
mentary teams. 


B., last winter (40-41) was a 
hard one to carry out all of these 
activities. Rain, rain, and more rain! 
Gutters full of water, pools on the 
grounds, the sand washing out of the 
sandbox into the court! 


On rainy or stormy days the ele- 
mentary children remained in their 
rooms to eat lunch or are grouped in 
certain rooms according to the num- 
bers. The matron supervised with 
sixth grade girls assigned to the 
younger grades, and when the num- 
bers are too great, teachers remained 
in their rooms. Many times the prin- 
cipal was in the halls or in the various 
rooms. It was a fine time to make 
personal contacts with individual pu- 
pils or small class groups. The pupil 
organization at noon was in charge of 
Kathleen Mulligan who sponsored the 
Elementary Council. As soon as the 
teachers finish their own lunches they 
go back to their rooms and all sorts 


of room activities take place until the 
end of the hour. 


The junior high pupils have certain 
rooms assigned in which to eat lunch 
on stormy days after which they go 
to the auditorium which is in charge 
ef both physical directors. On spe- 
cial occasions such as the airplane con- 
tests other teachers assist. 


Besides the activities noted above 
the school shop under direction of the 
teacher, Morrison Knight, is usually 
open the last part of the period. The 
school library under Mrs. Homer Her- 
man or a WPA assistant is always 
open for pupils who wish to read or 
study quietly. 

With all of these children ranging 
from 6 to 16 years of age on the 
grounds or in the building there is re- 
markably little disorder. This speaks 
well for the teachers in charge but 
also for the morale built up in the 
classrooms and on the playgrounds. 
It also speaks well for the organiza- 
tion of both the junior high and the 
elementary councils who assist in the 
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BY TANNER AND PLATT 


reading, and similar subjects. 





45 Second Street 






A new four-book series with up-to-date content and adequate 


attention to radio, voice training, effective listening, improving 


Simple, sound organization — effective emphasis on grammar 


— abundant practice and drill material. 


Books One and Two each $1.12. Books Three and Four each 
$1.20. Prices subject to discount. 


Ginn and Company 
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the 


and 


supervision of 
grounds. 


building 


Thus is provided space and some 
type of activity for a large number of 
children that remain during the noon 
hour, making it a real educational 
period. 


Pecos Bill and Lightnin’, by Leigh Peck, 
ilustrated by Kurt Wiese, is published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company in a delightful 
school edition; there are 6 pages of helpful 
suggestions to teachers. The hero, Pecos 
Bill, is a legendary character of the great 
Southwest. Price $1.32. 


Art in Secondary Education, by Leon L. 
Winslow, Director of Art, Baltimore De- 
partment of Education, a substantial volume 
of 400 pages,,illustrated, is one of McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education, and also one of 
several important books issued by McGraw- 
Hill in the specific field of art education. 
Winslow's admirable book offers for the 
first time in a work of this kind a well- 
rounded program; price $3. 


San Francisco 







Panamericanos 
New Series by Steck Company 


R. H. Porter, Austin Texas 


Aisacos PANAMERICANOS, 
a series of Spanish books, offers the 
child a pleasant and effective way 
of learning the Spanish language 
through the use of easy-reading ma- 
terials in Spanish on the level of the 
elementary school child. 


It gives him a knowledge and 
understanding of the customs and 
traditions as well as a feeling of friend- 
liness for our Latin-American neigh- 
bors. A desire is created to make 
Spanish his second language. Pub- 
lished by The Steck Company, Aus- 


tin, Texas. 


The approach to the study of Spanish is 
simple and analogous to the approach used 
in teaching children to read English. The 
subject-matter starts with those things which 
are well known to the child — his family, 
his home, his pets, his school. 


Books One and Two are in manuscript; this 
makes them fresh and iateresting to the child. 
The pen and ink sketches are interesting and 
attractive; they present the stories told in 
Juan y Maria (John and Mary) and Juan 
y Maria en Casa (John and Mary at Home) in 
pictures, 


Juan y Maria en Escuela (John and Mary 
at School) tells in simple style the everyday 
school life of a typical Panamerican boy and 
girl. 


Book Four, Juan y Maria en Los Estados 
Unidos (John and Mary in the United States), 
takes the characters to many places of interest 
in the United States. 


Juan y Maria en Mejico (John and Mary in 
Mexico) is one of the series of five books writ- 
ten primarily to create an interest in the 
Spanish culture of Mexico, thereby familiariz- 
ing the grade child with the country, the cus- 
toms, and the people of colorful Mexico. 


Each book of the series has been devel- 
oped around the interests and activities of 
the children in the elementary grades by 
supervisors and successful elementary teach- 
ers who have used these letters in their 
classrooms. No attempt has been made to 
teach formalized grammar; the method em- 
ployed is conversational Spanish. 


The Teachers Manual, specific in its 
suggestions, has four parts: a discussion of 
Spanish in the elementary grades; an over- 
view and the outstanding features of the 


series; teachers preparation, suggested units- 
of-work and lesson-plans, suggested activ- 
ities, and a bibliography for both teachers 
and students; and a review of pronuncia- 
tion, syllabication, and accentuation and 
the vocabulary for the entire series. 


* * * 


California Audubon Society recently is- 
sued its 35th annual report, carrying much 
material of interest to California teachers. 
President of the Society is Mrs. Harriet 
Williams Myers, 311 North Avenue 66, 
Los Angeles; secretary is Mrs. Merta White, 
220 North Avenue 58, Los Angeles. 
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Gregg Publishing Company recently is- 
sued three books of timely interest,— 

1. Most-Used Aviation Terms, 1,000 
terms defined and written in Gregg Short- 
hand compiled by Baughman and Gregg; 80 
cents. 


2. Fifteen Minutes A Day, by Overstreet, 
typing drills on figures and symbols; price 
48 cents. 

3. Junior College Business Mathematics, 
by Rosenberg and Atkinson; price 80 cents. 
Dr. Carl W. Atkinson, co-author, is pro- 
fessor of business education, San Jose State 
College, and director of the Commerce De- 
partment there. 


MIXED SPORTS 


A SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM IN A REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 


Thelma Elliott and Ruby Sanborn, Teachers, Girls Physical Education, Tulare Union 
High School, Tulare County 


W its: the full cooperation of 
both physical education departments, 
Tulare decided to carry on a mixed 
sports program for all students (1300) 
one day each week. Baseball, volley- 
ball, badminton, tennis, and ping pong 
were included in the activities offered. 


Students were allowed to choose 
the sport they were to play for an 
entire semester. At the beginning of 
the second term each student chose 
a new sport, playing a group sport if 
he played an individual sport the pre- 
vious semester, and vice versa, wher- 
ever possible. 


At the end of each semester the 
winning teams were determined and 
a mixed playday was held. Plans for 
this were made and executed by the 
Golden T boys, and the Star girls, 
both honorary organizations. A Junch- 
con followed the play period, and 
social dancing completed the day's 
program. Wooden plaques made at 
school were awarded to winning 
teams. The only expense, $2.54, was 
for decorations. All who attended 
were very enthusiastic, and urged the 
teachers to sponsor another mixed 
playday the following Saturday 
(which we didn’t do). 


The second playday was held at 
night in conjunction with the annual 
Open House, thereby “killing two 


birds with one stone.” 
everyone’s approval. 

It is recognized that mixed sports 
have a very important place in a well- 
rounded physical education program. 
Both boys and girls looked forward 
to that day each week, and were gen- 
uinely sorry when during the last 
three weeks of school, it was neces- 
sary to eliminate mixed sports day in 
order to complete other phases of the 
program. 


It met with 


It is essential that full cooperation 
exist between both physical education 
departments and that an equal sharing 
of responsibilities be present in order 
to conduct such a program. 

In 1941-42 with the addition of 
another teacher in the department, 
we will include instruction in so- 
cial dancing as one of the activities in 
our particular situation as there are 
many boys who do not dance and are 
anxious to learn. 

We also plan to hold a mixed sports 
playday with other high schools in 
the county to see how they respond. 
Our students look forward to it, and 
we expect great things. 

The mixed sports program has 
established itself as an important part 
of our whole physical education pro- 
gram and we feel that urging boys and 
girls to play together will help a great 
deal in their social adjustment and 
will create mutual interests. 
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The foremost cllies 


fe of America’s schools 
in the nation-wide program of 


THESE are the books that enlightened school authorities and an awakened public are 
recognizing as the most powerful force at their service in meeting the challenge of 
the times, “Teach democracy in the public schools.” 


ALONG with the three R’s, democracy is in the curriculum. It is a part of American 
education, established by the wisdom of our educational leaders, and supported by 
this complete, unified program of education in the American way of life, from the 
primer level through the high school. 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR GRADES 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 
CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS, Editors 
ACCORDED A RECEPTION without parallel in the history of American education. 
SWEEPINGLY ADOPTED in whole or in part throughout the nation, to implement 
instruction in the facts and principles of education, by 
15 STATES * 2 TERRITORIES 
THOUSANDS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 
RUSSELL and BRIGGS 


* 


NEWLY PUBLISHED to provide youth with an interpretation of the American way 
in youth-level terms. 

INSTANTLY HAILED by educational and public leaders for its effectiveness in 
translating principles and ideals into everyday reality. 





For The recent BROOME-ADAMS: 
BASIC 
civics OUR DEMOCRACY (Grades 7-8) 
in The new EDMONSON-DONDINEAU: 


R 
guanae CIVICS IN AMERICAN LIFE (Grade 9) 


Two books that stand squarely and competently forth in teaching civics as educa- 
tion in democracy. 





For further information about all of these, 
please write us. 


M AC fy ! L L A N 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 











HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE 


AN INVESTIGATION OF A HIGH SCHOOL’S GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


William 1, Olsen, Los Gatos Union High School, Santa Clara County 


A FACULTY committee* at Los 
Gatos Union High School in 1939-40 
set to work to investigate all aspects 
of the school’s guidance program and 
to make recommendations for its im- 
provement. 


The investigation extended over the 
entire school year, much statistical 
work was done, and a series of re- 
ports issued as principal’s bulletins 
went out to the faculty. 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
present briefly the steps and pro- 
cedures which the committee took in 
the hope that they might be of some 
value to other schools contemplating 
such a study. 


The committee first made a thor- 
ough study of the standard literature 
in the field of guidance and from that 
arrived at definitions and a statement 
of the problem which it would at- 
tempt to solve. It then decided upon 


*Pauline Clark, 
W. I. Olsen. 


chairman; Fred Canrinus, 


é a 42) 
THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


the following three steps as the plan 
of procedure: 


1. Ascertaining student needs. 


2. Making a survey and appraisal of the 
school’s present practices. 


3. Making recommendations for a pro- 
gram of action. 


Ascertaining Student Needs 


The committee resorted to the use 
ef four types of questionnaires, one 
te the faculty, one to the students, 
cne to alumni, and one to parents. In 
each type questions were asked per- 
taining to the various aspects of guid- 
ance, but the way the question was 
put varied, depending upon the per- 
son who was asked to answer the 
questionnaire. The questions dealt 
with problems in these areas of guid- 
ance — educational, vocational, orien- 
tation, social, physical health, mental 
health, and leisure. 

The questionnaire to the faculty 
had as its purpose the ascertaining of 
the frequency and nature of student 
problems as revealed to teachers in 
their day to day contact with pupils. 
The areas of guidance were listed, and 
teachers were asked to rate the fre- 
guency with which students consulted 
them on problems in these areas by 
use of a five-point scale, in which 
number one indicated “consulted very 
frequently” and the number five 
meant “almost never consulted”. 


The questionnaire to students was 
a check-list on which 17 problems 
within the areas of guidance already 
mentioned were listed. Students were 
requested to check either “yes” or 
“no” thereby indicating whether or 
not the particular problem was theirs. 
A sampling was taken, with 200 stu- 
dents, 25 boys and 25 girls, chosen at 
random from each class, being used. 
Pupils did not sign their names to 
these papers. 


There was a two-fold purpose to 
the questionnaire to the alumni. First, 
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the committee wanted to find out 
what problems the alumni had faced 
upon leaving high school and whether 
or not the school had been of service 
to them in the solution of these prob- 
lems. Second, it was interested in 
getting the reaction of the alumni to 
certain phases of their high school 
training. 

To accomplish this, 455 question- 
naires were sent out to members of 
the classes of 1928, 1930, 1934, 1936, 
and 1939. Every effort was made to 
locate all of these graduates, and en- 
velopes on which the school was to 
pay the postage were enclosed for use 


‘in replying. The result was a return 


cf 3314,%, well distributed among the 
classes and among the sexes. These 
guestionnaires were designed with 
one section to be answered by all 
alumni; one, by those who were mar- 
ried; one, by those employed or tem- 
porarily unemployed; and one by 
those then attending or who had at- 
tended college. Some of the questions 


‘were to be answered by “yes” or “no” 


and some were of the “fill-in” type. 
Alumni were asked to express them- 
selves freely by making any comments 


they cared to on the reverse side of 
the blank. 


The questionnaire to parents was an 
effort to find the problems with 
which, in their opinion, the school 
should deal. The questionnaire was 
distributed at a Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation meeting after a panel discus- 
sion and questions from the floor on 
the topic: What do I want my child 
to receive from his high school 
training? 


Evaluation of Present Practices 


From this mass of data the commit- 
tee next formulated a list of student 
needs which should form the basis for 
the school’s guidance program. At 
the same time, the committee was able 
to suggest which of these needs should 
be met through group guidance, 
which through curricular offerings, 
and which through individual coun- 
seling. 

Once these student needs were 
ascertained, the next step was to find 
out whether or not they were being 
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met. Three methods were used here. 


1. On the questionnaires in which 
students were asked to indicate their 
problems, they were also requested to 
indicate whether or not the school 
had helped them with the problem. 


2. Faculty members were given a 
rating scale, so devised that they could 
indicate not only the degree of help 
they thought they were to students 
for any one problem, but also the 
means of guidance which was most 
useful for any one problem — indi- 
vidual counseling, guidance period, or 
classroom teaching. 


3. By observation, the school’s 
program was checked against standard 
criteria used to judge the effectiveness 
of any guidance program. 

As a result of this part of the study, 
the committee was able to point out 
which student needs were being met, 
which were not, and where there was 
room for improvement in the school’s 
guidance service as a whole. 


A Recommended Program 


The committee’s final report con- 
tained a proposed guidance program, 
making suggestions under the follow- 
ing headings: 

1. Means of guidance. 

a. Counseling 

b. Group guidance 

c. Orientation 

d. Testing 

e. Curriculum changes 
2. Administration of guidance. 
3. Types of guidance. 

a. Vocational 


. Educational 


. Social 


b 
c. Avocational 
d 
e. Health 


B, using such procedures as those 
cutlined here, any school will be able 
to gather the evidence which, in turn, 
will answer the question of whether 
or not that school is meeting the needs 
of its pupils. To meet such needs is, 
of course, one of the primary pur- 
poses of all education in a democracy 
today. Too frequently, schools have 
gone on year after year on the as- 


sumption that they are being of serv- 


ice to all their students. If they have, 
then an investigation such as that pro- 
posed here will substantiate their 
claims; if they have not, then such an 
investigation will show where the im- 
provement should be and what form 
it should take. 


New Books 


Laura Bell Everett, Berkeley 


Ti interest of finding something in a 
book can have the thrill of a game. Such 
a book as Floyd Benjamin Streeter’s The 
Kaw, The Heart of a Nation provides ma- 
terial on methods of farming, from the 
breaking of the prairie sod, with explana- 
tion of farm machinery; the beginning of 
Kansas colleges; the Populists, free silver, 
and the Kansas Legislative War of 1893; 
“bleeding Kansas” for the classes in history; 
and several chapters on the Texas-Kansas 
cattle trails and “cow-towns” that will en- 
thrall the boy who didn’t know one could 
read about “the wild West” except in 
magazines and novels. 


The Kaw—the Kansas River, named 
Kansa or Kaw for a Sioux tribe — belongs 
to the Rivers of America series, planned 
and begun by Constance Skinner; since her 
death edited by Stephen Vincent Benet and 
Carl Carmer, well-illustrated and published 
by Farrar & Rinehart. 


The reading of historical stories gives a 
background for which young readers may 
be grateful later. A Camel for a Throne, 
by Eloise Lownsbery, published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, has attractive illus- 
trations that add to the excellent atmosphere 
of the story. 


Neferta, daughter, as she thinks, of the 
Great Nurse, half-sister of the Pharaoh 
Amenemhet, the founder of the twelfth 
dynasty, about 2000 B. C., in fleeing from 
her mother’s punishment is rescued from a 
crocodile by a Nubian boy, Seri, and taken 
across Egypt on his camel. 


She shared in the suffering of the people. 
f she could some day be queen, they should 
not suffer. The suspense is excellent, the 
details accurate; $2.50. Boy Knight of 
Rheims is also by Eloise Lownsbery. 


With fairy stories so entirely out, it is 
interesting to find something that, held by 
ne bounds of probability, appeals to the 
child’s imagination. The Tree That Ran 
Away, by Henry Beston, illustrated by Fritz 
E:chenberg, and published by Macmillan, 
will be first choice in the little children’s 
reading nook. $1. 





California 
in books.. 


ICTION and nonfiction alike, 

these books from the press of 
the Caxton Printers of Caldwell, 
Idaho, present California’s history, 
people, and culture faithfully in 
words and pictures. Each is a re- 
warding addition to any school, 
public, or private library. 


AND IF MAN TRIUMPH 


An enthralling novel based on the Ben- 
nett-Arcane expedition, by George Dixon 
Snell. $2.50. 


CALIFORNIA JOE 


The true story of the famous scout and 
plainsman. By Milner and Forrest. 
Illus., $3, 


CANINES AND COYOTES 


Only book in print about the Western 
sport of “runnin’ dogs.” By Leon V. 
Almirall. Illus., $3. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


A new and revealing biography of the 
great comedian. By Gerith von Ulm. 
Illustrated, $3.50. 


A CHILD'S HISTORY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


By Enola Flower. For elementary schools. 
Illustrated, $2.50. 


EMPEROR NORTON 


Biography of San Francisco’s most amaz- 
ing personality. By Allen Stanley Lane. 
Illus., $3. 


SANDLAPPERS 


Anworth Rutherford’s popular story of 
ba ng and hidden gold in the desert. 
us 


THE SHADOW OF THE 
ARROW 


Death Valley today and yesterday by Dr. 
— Long. FProfusely illustrated, 


SPANISH TRIALS TO 
CALIFORNIA 


Historical novel of the Dons who a3 
Spain to escape the Inquisition. By T. 
De la Rhue. $2.50. 


STEVENSON AT SILVERADO 


Intimate portrait of the novelist, and the 
country of his American adventure. By 
Anne Reller Issler. Illus., $3.50. 


THE THEATER OF THE 
GOLDEN ERA IN CALIFORNIA 


By G. R. MacMinn. An exhaustive and 
oe survey of this subject. Illus., 


UNDER THREE FLAGS 


The story of San Diego. By Margaret 
Pumphrey. Illus., $3. 


WITH A SKETCH BOOK 
ALONG THE OLD 
MISSION TRAIL 


By Maude Gunthorp. Dozens of the au- 
thor’s own magnificent drawings in pen- 
cil and full color. $5. 


YAMINO-KWITI 


A rewarding Indian story for boys and 
gir's. Written and illustrated by Donna 
Preble. $2.50. 











































Complete, deseriptive circulars sent 
on request Address: 
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CHOOSING ASSIGNMENTS 


ASSIGNMENT? CHOOSE YOUR OWN 


George H. Hollidge, Instructor in Citizenship and Spanish, Oroville Union 
High School, Butte County 


“Did you do your assignment for today?” 

“What do rou think? I don’t understand 
the stuff, and I’m not gonna try.” 

“Why, it was easy! I got it out of the 
way in ten minutes. What a pipe course!” 


W ar are your students saying 


about your course? Are the bright 


A SERIES OF SPANISH READERS 
PANAMERICANOS 


for Grades 3 to 7 inclusive 


S presented in AMIGOS PAN- 
AMERICANOS the approach to 
the study of Spanish is simple and con- 
versational; it is analogous to the ap- 
proach used in teaching children to 
read English. Juan and Maria are the 
little Spanish-speaking boy and girl 
whom the pupil will meet in the first 
book. As he progresses and reads and 
studies the other books, he will live 
with Juan and Maria in their home, at 
school, on a visit to the United States, 
and in their country, Mexico. 


Libro 1—Juan y Maria ................. 80¢ 
Libro 2—Juan y Maria en Casa....90c 
Libro 3—Juan y Maria en Escuela 90c 
Libro 4—Juan y Maria en los 

Estados Unidos 
Libro 5—Juan y Maria en Mejico..95c¢ 


The books are delightfully illustrated with 
and ink sketches and - 
ks 4 and 5 are illustrated with many 

photographs of the places Juan and Maria 

visit. All books have durable cloth binding. 
e 64-page Teacher’s Manual available 

presents suggestions for teaching procedures 

teaching aids, supplementary reading, an 

films. e 


Order your supply of these new books 

today, or if you want more informa- 

eee send for illustrated descriptive 
ers. 


THE STECK CO. 


Publishers 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ones laughing because they can get 
good grades without studying? 


Are the slow ones resentful and 
hard to control because they “don’t 
understand” what is expected of them 
or find the work too hard? 


Not even ability-grouping, perhaps, 
can solve entirely the problem of indi- 
vidual differences. But much can be 
done to correct this condition if the 
teacher works under the assumption 
that everyone will work up to capa- 
city if he is properly stimulated by 
class morale, sees exactly what is to 
be done, and most important of all, 
sees the immediate, practical value of 
the proposed endeavor. 


Going on the theory that even the 
most indolent student would rather 
keep up his self-respect than have an 
output of zero, and that even the most 
amiable, intelligent and conscientious 
student will backslide and become too 
sure of himself if he is not constantly 
challenged, I have put into effect a 
system for the 9th grade Citizenship 
classes which I feel overcomes these 
difficulties to a considerable degree. 


Students: unsegregated. 
Purpose: orientation plus civics. 


Subject-matter: school orientation, general 
civics, personality, use of the library, effec- 
tive speaking, etiquette, study methods, 
current events, safety and health, alcohol 
education, hobbies, vocations. 


Assignment: At least three a week, given 
a week in advance, in addition to special 
reports. 


And how can the teacher remember 
the distribution-curve in assignments 
as well as in grading? A solution to 
the problem is the use of mimeo- 
graphed worksheets listing as many 
as a dozen different assignments all 
on the problem under consideration. 


Students can choose any one they 
desire, but not all choices will have 
the same value. The most difficult 
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and lengthy are worth an A or a 
B; the less involved and simplest are 
worth a C. Some can have different 
values according to quality. 


Furthermore, students are given 
mimeographed instructions on stand- 
ards of spelling, grammar, and neat- 
ness, and never complain when an A 
assignment is marked down to a B for 
carelessness, nor of course, when a C 
assignment is marked up for excep- 
tionally good work. 


The remarkable fact about this 
type of assignment is that students to 
whom the teacher usually has had to 


‘present a special engraved invitation 


to do their homework on time, now 
de their C assignments with enthusi- 
asm, work up to their best ability, and 
occasionally try for higher grades even 
though they don’t reach them. 


The good students, in turn, realiz- 
ing that they must keep doing A or B 
assignments as well as a special weekly 
report in order to earn a high grade, 
work to capacity and are fascinated 
by being able to express themselves 
freely through any medium they 
choose. 


The following will illustrate the kind of 
assignments given. Here is the initial 
assignment intended to motivate the Safety 
unit. 


Unit 6: Safety 
Isn’t life safe? 
Assignment 


1. Bring to class a newspaper-clipping tell- 
ing about any accident and explain how the 
accident might have been avoided. C. (This is 
the letter value of this assignment.) 


2. Tell of any accident occurring at home, 
in the street, or elsewhere, and suggest how it 
could have been avoided. C. 


3. Make wooden or cardboard models of 5 
kinds of highway signs. C. 


4. List 10 safety rules you have learned for 
safety in the shops. C. 


5. List several safety rules that you must 
follow in the kind of work you do outside of 
school. C. 


6. List 10 safety rules you know for safety 
at home or school, on the playground, street or 
bicycles, or in automobiles. C. 


7. Mount 8 pictures of accidents on paper 
and tell how each one might have been 
avoided. C. 


8. Make a written or oral report from 
“Smash Hits of the Year,” showing 5 important 
facts about occurrence of accidents. C. 
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9. Using a copy of the latest Vehicle Code, 
list several laws regarding bicycles, and explain 
why you think each one is important. B. 


10. Make a report from any book, magazine, 
or newspaper article which gives facts or news 
about accident prevention. A, B. 


11. Make a report from the latest World 
Almanac, giving important facts about acci- 
dents of any kind. B. 


12. Write an essay, poem, skit, or article for 
the school paper, showing the importance of 
safety at school, in the home, or in public. A, B. 


13. Write an essay telling of how you could 
cause a parent or relative to see the importance 
of safe driving without offending him. A, B. 


14. Make a large colored safety poster, to be 
judged by the art teacher, illustrating a safety 
rule. A, B, C. 


15. Tell what the boy scouts must do to earn 
a merit badge for safety or first aid; demon- 
strate the tying of bandages and put helpful 
diagrams on the blackboard. A, B. 


16. Any other related activity which will 
show the class the need for safety. A, B, C. 


A NUMBER of goals are achieved 
by this type of assignment: 


1. It is given a week in advance, with 
part of one period allowed for preparation, 
thereby helping the student over the hardest 
hurdle, that of getting started. 


2. A wide selection of topics is offered 
in order to include at least one which will 
be within the ability and interest of each 
student. 


a. Manual Skills. For those who would 
simply give up if confronted with difficult 
written or oral work, manual assignments 
are offered. 


b. Oral Skills. For those who enjoy oral 
work most, sufficient opportunity is given 
by a variety of oral assignments. 


Note: Those who are shy about speaking are 
found to do oral work when they can talk 
about topics that have some real relation to life 
problems. All members of the class are re- 
quired to give news items orally once a week 
and to present opinions or facts orally when 
called upon by the class president. In this way, 
all are given practice in speech. 


ce. Written skills. Opportunity is not 
lacking for writers of poems, essays, slogans, 
stories, or newspaper articles. One girl, who 
found difficulty in speaking before the class, 
gained poise by showing her illustrated 
verses to the class and reading such coup- 
lets as: 


“If nothing else you can do, 
Fix a chair that’s broken through.” 


“Keep your windows in good shape, 
Or you'll be using gauze and tape.” 


“Keep your soap out of the tub, 
Or you'll have a spot you'll need to rub.” 





d. Dramatic skills. Assignments suggest- 
ing skits call forth everything from mono- 
logues to one act plays with five actors. 
The latest effort among the Thespians was 
2 dialogue between Mrs. Careless and her 
neighbor Mrs. I-should-worry, during the 
course of which the class was asked to write 
a list of all the mistakes they noticed. Final 
score: nineteen mistakes and an equal num- 
ber of laughs. 


Artistic Skills 


e. Artistic skills. This type of assign- 
ment does not leave the artist, or would-be 
artist, out of the picture. He finds self- 
expression by lettering signs for the class 
bulletin board, making posters, fire drill 
signs, or booklets with original drawings to 
illustrate any particular unit being studied. 
What better way is there to put the per- 
petual cartoonist to work than to have him 
help his classmates “laugh and learn’’? 


3. Only those assignments which take 
careful thought, preparation, creative ability, 
and initiative in individual research are 
worth an A or B grade. Superior students 
are not allowed to relax their efforts or 
scoff at a course that’s ‘a breeze.” 


This type of assignment might be 
found profitable not only in social 
science courses, but in all divisions of 
natural science, in history, English, 
and possibly even in junior business 
training. 


When put into effect it will pay 
satisfactory dividends to teacher and 
class alike in the form of more stimu- 
lating and varied class “recitation,” 

nore valuable training for the superior 

student, and a definitely renewed in- 
terest for the slow student, who is at 
last able to do something at which he 
can succeed. 


* * &*€ 


Finance and Business Administration, 
issued by American Educational Research 
Association (a department of NEA), re- 
views the literature for the three years 
ending December 1940. This monograph 
of 230 pages can be obtained by addressing 
NEA headquarters, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; price $1. 


The review is published 5 times a year, 
each issue dealing with one topic from a 
relatively fixed list of 15; 3 years consti- 
tute a cycle; 22 issues have appeared to 
date. The AERA is composed of persons 
engaged in technical research in education. 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, is a member of the edi- 
torial board. 
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WHAT THE GRADE TEACHER 
BRINGS YOU .......+.- 


Wee Methods of Teaching—the best 


and latest, pedagogically correct and 
up to the minute. Also, ideas to try. 


Qe Pageants, Plays, Dramatic 

Projects — replace old-fashioned 
““exercises’’ by plays, pageants, puppet 
shows, etc., giving the children an outlet 
to their creative urge. 


Qa Stories and Poems — an abund- 


ance of them for all purposes. 


hi) aa Art Work —Calendars and black- 

board and window decorations, sand 
table designs, constructive work, picture 
study or creative designs—these are provided 
in profusion. 


Ge Seasonal Material — programs 

and material for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Book Week, Thrift Week, Clean 
Up Week, etc. 


Mi Modern Tests — Objective tests 


for classroom use. 


Posters and Calendars — Poster 

designs, Calendars, full page special 
day and seasonal posters—lots of them for 
your pupils to color, cut and mount. 


Projects — games, history, ge- 

ography and travel projects, nature 
study, costume plays and pageants, puppet 
shows, rhythmic and folk dances. 


yen Ask Florence Hale — answers 

to correspondents about personal 
problems—always to the point, drawn from 
a fund of shrewd common sense. 


FLORENCE HALE, 


L.H.D, 
Editor 
of the 
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AN AMERICAN PARTY 


By Nancy Waldear, Shirley Pugh, Elaine Hughes and Barbara Penberth of Ann 
de Roulf’s Low Eighth Grade, Lincoln School, Alameda; Lowell Mell, Principal 


Characters: 


Helen — in costume of Louisa Mae Alcott 
Marge — in costume of Helen Keller 

Kitty — in costume of Betsy Ross 
Doris — in costume of Clara Barton 
Lorry — in costume of Jane Adams 

Bill — in costume of Benjamin Franklin 
Dickie — in costume of Abraham Lincoln 
Bob — in costume of Alexander Graham Bell 
Don — in costume of George Washington 
Wally — in costume of Thomas Jefferson 
Mother — in regular dress 

Father — in regular dress 


Scene 1 


On the school grounds. All the girls and 
boys, but Kitty, come on the stage. 


Helen —I wonder why Kitty was not 
ready to come with us today? 

Dick — Maybe her mother was cleaning 
house and wanted some... 

Kitty (shouting) — Wait for me! 

Doris — Why here she is! 

Lorry — Hello, Kitty. We thought you 
would be later, or we would have waited 
for you. 

Kitty — That’s all right. Oh! I have 
something for all of you. (She starts hand- 
ing out invitations) 

Marge — Oh! Kitty, a party, how nice. 

Wally — Say, what does this mean? 
Wear a costume representing your favorite 
figure in American History (if possible). 

Don— Why it means exactly what it 
says. . What's the idea, Kitty? 

Kitty — Oh, you just wait and see. It’s 
a luscious idea of Mother’s and Father's. 

Bill — Well, it sure sounds good! I can 
hardly wait. 


Bob — Well, we can talk about the party 
at recess, the bell is ringing now. 
(They all run off stage) 


Scene 2 


(Kitty's mother is on the stage. The door- 
bell rings. She answers) 

Mother — Hello, Bob! Why, Marge, 
you look lovely? How are you, Dick? And 
Doris, I haven't seen you for a long time. 
You must come oftener. 

Altogether — Hello! Mrs. Cartwright. 

Mother — Katherine, some of your guests 
have arrived. 

Kitty —Tll be down right away. (Comes 
running downstairs) 

Marge — Gee, Kit, you look swell! 

Dick — You are representing Betsy Ross, 
aren't you? 

Kitty — That’s absolutely right. (Door- 
bell rings. In come remaining children. 
Everyone says “Hello” to everyone else) 

Mother — George, will you come in and 
explain to the children about this party? 

Father — Yes, Margaret. Hello, every- 
body! This is an American party. It some- 
times is a good idea to express our true 
feeling about America to someone else. 
Here is your opportunity. All of you are 
to tell why you chose to dress like the per- 
son you have, and why you are glad to be 
an American. Here we go. Marge, you 
may start. 

Marge — Gee! you asked me at the 
wrong time, but there’s no harm in trying. 
I have dressed like Helen Keller because I 
admire her courage to go on with the handi- 
caps of blindness and deafness. I am proud 
to be an American because in the United 
States we have a chance to express our 
feelings freely. 
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Father — That’s a very good explanation 
of your feelings. Now, Dickey, let’s hear 
from you. 


Dickey —I have dressed as Abraham 
Lincoln because I admire his simplicity. I 
am proud to be an American because our 
education is a free one and not influenced 
by political affairs. 


Mother — That is one subject I had not 
thought of. It’s a fine one, Dickey. Now 
Lorry, let’s hear from you. 


Lorry — What shall I say? Oh, I know! 
I am dressed as Jane Adams. I admire her 
because she built settlements for those with- 
out homes and was one of America’s lead- 
ing women. I am proud to be an Ameri- 
can because we have freedom of religion, 
speech and press. That's all! 


Kitty — That was an excellent thought, 
Lorry. Now let's hear from that great man, 
Benjamin Franklin, Bill? 

Bill —I am proud to be dressed as Ben- 
jamin Franklin because of his great wisdom 
and his ability as a statesman. I am proud 
to be an American because of our beautiful 
surroundings. Our national parks are for 
the benefit of the people, so they can have 
the full enjoyment of them. 

Father — Now, Doris, let’s hear from 
you. 

Doris—I am dressed as Clara Barton, 
because I think it is marvelous the way she 
put all her efforts into starting the Red 
Cross of America. I am proud to be an 
American . . . Oh! I just can’t express my- 
self well, but I am grateful for my many 
privileges. 

Father — Fine! Now Helen. 


Helen —I have dressed as Louisa Mae 
Alcott because she was one of America’s 
leading authors. Her books are still being 
read all over the world. I am proud to be 
an American because in America I don't 
have to be sent to a camp that makes ado- 
lescent girls into servile women. 


Mother — That’s fine, Helen. I think 
you have all expressed yourselves beauti- 
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fully so far. 
about it? 

Wally—I have chosen to dress as 
Thomas Jefferson because he was a Presi- 
dent of the United States, and because he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. I 
am proud to be an American because every- 
one has the right to vote. 


Marge — Quite right, Wally. We have 
not heard from Don. 


Wally, what have you to say 


Don—I have chosen to dress like 
George Washington because he was our 
first President. He was “the first in peace, 
the first in war, the first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” I am proud to be an 
American because everyone has the same 
opportunity as everyone else to do the 
thing he or she wishes in industry. Now, 
Bob, it is your turn. 


Bob—I have dressed as Alexander 
Graham Bell because he gave us one of 
the greatest inventions in history, the tele- 
phone. I am proud to be an American 
because at all times people are working to 
better our ways of living. That's mine. 
Now, Kit, how about you? 


Kitty — Well, I am dressed as Betsy 
Ross because she made our first American 
flag. I admire her. It seems that every- 
one has expressed themselves so well that 
all I can do is sum it up. It seems that 
everyone is proud to be an American be- 
cause of his freedom. I guess that does it. 

Mother — Well, come down to the rum- 
pus room and play some games. 

Father — Just a moment. We planned 
this party for your own good. Has it made 
you think more about your 
(Everyone answers ‘‘yes’’) 

Mother — We have had enough food 
for thought for one night, so come along 
now. 


country? 


This play can be given in one scene by leav- 
ing out the scene on the playground. 


Children of the Promise 


Laura B. Everett, Berkeley 


Tz subject of Tolerance has been well 
and practically done in Florence Crannell 
Means’ Children of the Promise, a book of 
120 pages, cleverly illustrated. It deals with 
a crowded 6th grade, in which certain chil- 
dren are harried because their absences on 
religious holidays, so the other children 
think, have spoiled the attendance record 
for the room. 


The attitudes of different races toward 
one another are remarkably portrayed. The 
question of refugees is made an interesting 
part of the story. Planned for children aged 
9-12, it is published by Friendship Press, 
New York City, price $1. 


Practice Readers 


Clark H. Rader, Los Angeles 


D ESIGNED to diagnose the reading- 
weaknesses of individual pupils in interme- 
diate and upper grades — and to eliminate 
the things that retard their progress in mas- 
tering the specific aspects of comprehension 
— Practice Readers, Books 2 and 3, have 
been published by Webster Publishing Com- 
pany. Books 1 and 4 are in preparation. 

Two well-known California educators and 
authors (Charles C. Grover, Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools, and Clarence R. Stone, famous 
authority on remedial-reading problems) 
have put into this new series everything 
they know about testing and reading skills. 

The important features can be 
marized as follows: 


sum- 


1. Practice units standardized as to length 
and difficulty. 


2. Progress records utilized for motivation 
and diagnosis. 


3. Variety of types of content to provide 
training in reading in various types of units 
or subjects. 


4. Reading material selected and written to 
induce high interest. 


5. Valuable experience and information em- 
bodied in the reading matter. 


6, Practice exercises adapted to use for bal- 
ancing speed and comprehension. 


7. Illustrations serve to introduce new words 
and strange concepts. 


Schools conscious of the inability of many 
pupils in the intermediate and junior high 
school grades to read with reasonably effi- 
cient comprehension will find this new 
series most valuable because of its carefully- 
planned and skillfully-devised program for 
improvement in the six essential aspects of 
reading comprehension. 
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Each book contains 192 pages; price 36 
cents. Further information may be ob 
tained by writing Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, 1233 South Hope Street, Los Angeles. 


Oliver R. Hartzell, city superintendent of 
schools, San Rafael, Marin County, merits 
congratulations, together with the teachers 
and students, upon the special issue of the 
Marin Journal, edited by the high school 
students. 


This prominent local newspaper arranged 
with the high school publications class to 
have the Public Schools Week issue of the 
Journal edited by the students. Dated May 
1, this attractive issue has many commend- 
able features. 


Occupational Exploration, a guide to per- 
sonal and occupational adjustment, is a 
California production, published by Society 
for Occupational Research, Los Angeles. 
One author is Dr. James H. Bedford, for- 
mer president of the Society and now direc- 
tor of vocational guidance at John Brown 
University, Los Angeles. The other, Albert 
F. Steelhead, is principal of Clark Junior 
High School, Glendale, and former chair- 
man of the guidance committee at Hoover 
High School, Glendale. 

These California schoolmen have pre- 
pared an outstanding volume of 320 pages, 
with many full-page plates. The Society 
has published numerous texts in the field 
of occupational relations. Hearty congratu- 
lations to Bedford and Steelhead and to the 
Society upon the present admirable book. 
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David Burcham 


Davw BURCHAM retires after 34 
years as principal of Long Beach Polytech- 
nic High School. He assumed the princi- 
palship of Long Beach High School in 1907 
after having served in the schools of 
Petaluma. 


His administration has been outstanding 
in several respects. When he went to Long 
Beach he found a school of 350 pupils and 
17 teachers; during his last year as princi- 
pal the student body numbered 3200, with 
a faculty of 125. During his tenure he has 
presented for graduation 17,831 students. 


In the course of his administration an entire 
new plant was constructed when the school 
was moved to a new site and renamed 
Polytechnic High School. Following the 
earthquake of 1933 that plant was demol- 
ished, necessitating the building of another 
new and modern plant. 


Mr. Burcham exemplified a rare type of 
leadership. The term cooperative expresses 
the principal-faculty relationship. His leader- 
ship is of such a type that his teachers felt 
that they were working with him rather 
than under him. 


The announcement of his retirement was 
the occasion for the expression of numerous 
tributes to the man and his work. These 
came from prominent alumni and other edu- 
cational and community leaders. The fol- 
lowing quotations some of those 
tributes vouch for the affection and respect 
in which he is held. 


from 


“His associates in school administration know 
the abilities which have been demonstrated, the 


thoughtfulness expressed and the 
radiated.” 


kindness 


“‘He has been sympathetic and understanding 
in the life of youth. He has been wise in 
counsel; helpful in suggestion; firm in convic- 
tion; constant in fidelity; and spiritual in ex- 
ample. Surely no more lasting monument to 
the enduring influence of his life can be found 
than in the lives of thousands of men and 
women now grown to maturity who will always 
affectionately call him ‘Daddy’ Burcham.” 


“David Burcham has always been to me a 
symbol of democracy. He is an Abraham Lin- 
coln type of man— easy of access, approach- 
able, ready to greet others with friendliness 
and consideration.” 


David Burcham of Long Beach 
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“Mr. Burcham is no believer in quick and 
easy answers. He is more interested in doing 
things the democratic way than in having his 
own way. Whenever possible, his policies are 
decided through participation of interested par- 
ties rather than by his own edict.” 


“It is my sincere belief that the greatest 
tribute that may be paid anyone is to say that 
he has served faithfully and well. This state- 
ment was never more true than when referring 
to David Burcham.” 


“Thirty-four years of unswerving devotion to 
the cause of secondary education; thirty-four 
years of earnest adherence to sound principles 
and fine ideals; thirty-four years of quiet con- 
structive leadership, followed loyally and trust- 
fully by students and teachers alike. These 
words describe the public life of our dear friend 
of long years, David Burcham.” 


“During Mr. Burcham’s years of service, 


. Long Beach has grown from a village by the 


sea to a metropolitan city. His vision, under- 
standing and leadership have kept pace with 
the growth of his city and his school. It is 
in tribute to this greatness as an educator that 
the thousands who have had their lives enriched 
and strengthened by his personal influence rise 
to honor David Burcham.” 


Exalted to the Stars 


Emily Beach Hogan, Lemon Grove, 
San Diego County 


I NEVER could grow weary of gazing at 
the ocean, 
Nor of listening to the cadence of its age- 
old song, 
Marveling o'er the wonder of its never- 
ending motion; 
Here beside the wide sea, I could not be 
faithless long. 


I never could grow tired of in the redwoods 
wandering, 
Where leafy forest spires point heaven- 
ward, strangely high; 
One’s soul grows straighter, taller, as his 
thoughts persist in pondering 
The mystery of ancient pondering trees 
uplifted toward the sky. 


I never could grow bitter when a white 
moon lighted 
Towering peaks of granite reaching off 
to Mars; 
It is only foolish doubters who have blinded 
eyes, near-sighted, 
While seas and cliffs and redwoods exalt 
one to the stars. 


California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland, issues an attractive bulletin enti- 
tled Arts and Crafts Affairs, now in its 9th 
volume. A recent issue describes an Eastern 
trip of Mr. Frederick Meyer, President of 
the College. 
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Message on Edueation 


Dr. Joseph Rosier, president, State Teach- 
ers College, Fairmont, West Virginia, past 
president of NEA, and since January, U.S. 
Senator from West Virginia, attended the 
NEA convention at Boston and addressed 
the meeting of the Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. 


For the current issue of West Virginia 
School Journal, J. H. Hickman, editor, Sen- 
ator Rosier prepared a paper on Education 
in a Democracy, from which we present the 
following excerpts: 


= ideal back of the establish- 
ment and promotion of the American 
Public School System has been that 
we shall have, in this country, an open 
stairway of opportunity for every 
young person of ability where he may 
climb, round by round, from the low- 
est grade in the elementary school, to 
the highest courses in college and uni- 
versity. ... 


“We do not believe that a great nation 
can be built with masses of people groping 
in ignorance. As a democratic Nation, we 
are launched on the great enterprise of 
building and perpetuating a government 
based upon the freedom of all of our peo- 
ple. That freedom can be effective only as 
the rights of free men are exercised with 
intelligence and judgment. 


“So today, in the midst of a world strug- 
gle, our Nation stands out among the na- 
tions of the world as the Defender and 
Protector of those who believe in the free- 
dom of men. A great teacher has said that: 
“We shall know the truth, and it will make 
us free.’ Our Nation is built upon the the- 
ory of freedom of knowledge and freedom 
of inquiry and discussion. 


“No program of national defense should 
overlook these principles which are the very 
essence of our form of Government and 
way of life. A free people, with free minds, 
must continue to have ever-increasing op- 
portunities for study and investigation of 
their own problems. Unless these freedoms 
are guarded and preserved, it would be fu- 
tile to oppose the aggressors of the world 
today.” 


Virginia Phillips of Kern County Union 
High School completed a year’s work at 
Teachers College, Columbia, New York, 
and has returned to her duties in Bakers- 
field at the beginning of this term. She is 
a past president of California Home Eco- 
nomics Association and represented that 
group on CTA State Council of Education. 


Bertha C. Merrill, teacher in Redding 
Elementary School and former Shasta 
County superintendent of schools, married 
W. W. Sublett, sheriff of that county, in 


June. 
* * # 


Wandering In France, by Edward Maslin 
Hulme, a book of over 300 pages with 
many photographic illustrations, is an ac- 
count of a leisurely journey through pre- 
war France; published by Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho; price $3.50. 


* * * 


Jane Mickey 


Tribute in Memoriam,* by Laura E. Snyder, 
Teacher, Ynez School, Monterey Park, 
Alhambra, Los Angeles County 


W: thank you, Jane — 


For the gracious years you have given us — 
For your kindness of heart and beauty of 
soul — 
For your unselfish loyalty and devotion to 
our schools and the cause of education, 
But above all we thank you for your price- 
less love of little children which will travel 
down through the years and be a living 
memorial in their hearts forever. — Ynez 
Faculty. 





* Miss Mickey died in May. Born in Penn- 
sylvania, 1876, she began her teaching career 
there. In 1922 she came with her family to 
Los Angeles; in 1923 she became first grade 
teacher at Ynez School and has rendered 18 
years of loving, unselfish service there. The 
Ynez children are planting a tree as a living 
memorial to her. She was widely known in 
the primary field and was active in local, State, 
and national organizations. 
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In Memoriam 


Mary O'Neil, age 84, native of Weaver- 
ville, Trinity County, and a teacher there 
for 48 years. In 1876 she opened a pri- 
vate school but soon afterward began teach- 
ing in the public schools. She taught in 
Weaverville Elementary School until her re- 
tirement in 1924 and numbered three gen- 
erations among her pupils. 


William Lambert Potts of Fresno had 
taught there since 1915. Born in San Diego 
County, he graduated from Lick High 
School in San Francisco and University of 
California, Berkeley, where he also re- 
ceived his Master's degree. 

He taught in Redding, Antioch, Oakland 
and San Francisco prior to going to Fresno. 
At the time of his death he was principal 
of Longfellow Junior High School there. 
He was a fine man, a staunch friend and a 
faithful teacher and principal. — Ernestine 
Hough, Fresno. 


Joseph A. Clayes, age 62, for 27 years 
superintendent of Anaheim Union High 
School District. He was born in Stockton. 
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This Useful World 
A Review by Lisbeth P. Sanders 


This Useful World, by Paul R. Hanna, I. 
James Quillen, and Paul B. Sears. Pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company. 
1941. $1.08. 


Liz the other books in the pop- 
ular Hanna Social Studies Series, This 
Useful World was written to help 
boys and girls understand contempo- 
rary society. 

Previous books in the series have fo- 
cused direct attention on the home, 
the school, the neighborhood, and the 
community, gradually leading children 
to bring the power ahd insight devel- 
oped in studying their own environ- 
ment to bear on a wider field of hu- 
man activity outside of their immedi- 
ate range. 

In This Useful World children are led to 
get acquainted with the region they live in 
and to go on from there and compare and 
contrast other regions. The starting point 
is the child’s own needs. He will look about 


him to see what the region he lives in con- 
tributes to the satisfaction of these needs. 


Gradually he will come to see how cli- 
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mate and topography and other geographic 
factors determine what resources his own 
region, and regions elsewhere have to of- 
fer. Certainly an understanding of this in- 
terdependence of people in various regions 
all over the globe is basic to any intelligent 
citizenship today. According to the Notes 
to Teachers, the book is planned to serve 
the following six major purposes: 


1. To promote a realization that the earth has 
resources which man can use to satisfy his 
needs. (In each chapter the activities are di- 
rected particularly to the child’s examination of 
his own needs in relation to the resource pat- 
tern of his region.) 


2. To lay a basis for understanding of the 
fact that satisfying a need often results in cre- 
ating other needs. (E.G., the need for swift, 
economical transportation has been in part sat- 
isfied by the automobile and the airplane, but 
new needs for airports and highways are thus 
created.) 


3. To show the inventions of new tools and 
techniques for satisfying needs often create new 
problems relating to conservation. 


4. To show the relationship between man and 
his physical environment. (The book continually 
points out that prosperity and culture depend 
to a large extent upon physical environment in 
terms of resources, topography, and climate.) 


5. To secure an understanding that man’s his- 
tory is a progressive story of his ability to 
make larger and better use of resources. (The 
teacher will need to stress with his pupils the 
fact that this adaptation is a continuous process 
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and that our future progress depends upon our 
ability to make larger and better use of our 
physical resources through better tools and 
processes. ) 


6. To point out that changes resulting from 
newer techniques for using resources can be 
controlled and regulated for man’s benefit. 


The authors hope that “by using this 
book, the child’s concept of his community 
will be broadened, and that he will under- 
stand that his own community is but one 
of the many communities which make up 
a region, that the world is composed of 
many regions which differ materially from 
each other, and that he uses resources from 
many regions to satisfy his wants and 
needs.” 


This book is written in simple, direct 
language suitable for children. The illus- 
trations are not only attractive but include 
an interesting variety of visual aids that are 
valuable for teaching purposes. In a day 
when schools are finding the traditional 
approach to geography and history more 
and more out of step with the times, this 
functional approach to an understanding of 
basic forces at work in the world should 
be doubly welcomed. 


Acccorpinc to the publishers, Dr. Hanna 
and his associates are now working on two 
additional books on production and distribution 
which will be out during the coming year. To- 
gether with This Useful World they will make 
up a trilogy on needs and resources, the pro- 
duction of goods, and how goods are distributed. 
They feel that program-planners will readily see 
how these new materials for fifth and sixth 
grades will not merely teach facts about the 
world, such as geography and history courses 
have attempted to teach, but will help develop 
basic understandings and the social attitudes 
and competence necessary for intelligent, par- 
ticipating citizenship. 


* * * 


Blackhurst Book Company, 1066 U. P. 
Station, Des Moines, Iowa, have issued 
Honey Bees and Their Ways, by Agness 
Dawson, an attractive portfolio of 22 plates 
with much helpful explanatory material. 
The author conducted this interesting proj- 
ect many times in the classroom and her 
material, for classroom use, is of value to 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
everywhere. 


An interesting and praiseworthy coopera- 
tive Teachers Institute Program for 1941- 
42 has been prepared jointly by Lewis H. 
Britton, Santa Clara County superintendent 
of schools, Walter L. Bachrodt, superin- 
tendent of San Jose Unified School Dis- 
trict, and J. R. Overturf, superintendent, 
Palo Alto Unified School District. 

The bulletin comprises 30 mimeographed 
pages and carries details of an extensive, 
diversified and practical series of meetings 
throughout the forthcoming school year. 
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. Reeent Changes Riverside 


Lewis A. Wickens elected principal, Mag- 
nolia School. 

Hal D. Crane elected principal, Central 
Junior High. 


in California School Positions 


1. Southern California 
Santa Ana 


Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placement, 


CTA Southern Section, Los Angeles Dr. Mary C. Block elected director of 
Department of Health and Development in 


Imperial County the city schools. 


Santa Barbara 
Thomas S. McNeill elected district super- 
intendent, Holtville. 
C. W. Chamberlain, formerly of Ban- ferson School. za 
ning, elected district superintendent, Cali- Mrs. Irene F. Anderson elected principal, 


patria Union High School District. Peshody Schock: 
Riverside County 


L. G. Hummel, formerly of Chino, 
elected principal, Banning School. 

E. G. Garrison elected district superin- 
tendent, Hemet. 

Rex T. Johnson elected principal, Indio 
School. 

Otis P. Hornaday, formerly of Elsinore, 
elected district superintendent, Palo Verde 
Unified Schools, Blythe. 

D. G. Brumwell elected principal, Elsi- 
nore Union High. 


Ventura County 


; Merton Rice, formerly of Simi, elected 
district superintendent, Saticoy. 

Leighton R. Stewart, formerly of Saticoy, 
elected district superintendent, Simi. 


Burbank 


A. Gerald Ogborn elected principal, 
Senior High. 

Foster C. Merrill elected principal, John 
Burroughs Junior High. 

Virgil R. Kindy elected principal, John 
Muir Junior High. 

E. Leo’Waian elected principal, Abraham 
Lincoln School. 

Harry Smallenburg elected principal, 
: William McKinley School. 
Fs Mrs. Wona W. Smith elected principal, 
Theodore Roosevelt School. 

Mrs. Thelma Morgan elected principal, 
Fs George Washington School. 
: me = Alka-Seltzer is so 
i Pasadena good, so effective, 
; and so easy to prepare you will find 
it areal help in those difficult trials 
and tiresome days. So be wise! Be 
prepared! Get Alka-Seltzer at any 
drug store. Always keep it at hand. 
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Claude E. Earl elected principal, Grover 
Cleveland School. 
: : George Norene elected principal, John C. 
Fremont School. 

Harley W. Lyon elected principal, An- 
drew Jackson School. 

A. Roland Walker elected principal, 
Frances E. Willard School. 

George N. Boone principal, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High. 

Boyd L. Sloane elected principal of 
Paloma Street School. 


FREE Asample supply of Alka- 
Seltzer is yours for the asking. 


Just write to Dept. STM-31, 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
Elkhart, Ind. 









Douglas C. White elected principal, Jef- 
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Mrs. Inez M. Petterson elected principal, 
Wilson School. 
Santa Monica 
Walter Edward Sparks elected principal, 
Grant School. 


2. Northern California 


Earl G. Gridley, CTA Director of 
Placement, Berkeley 


Paul C. Bryan, former district superin- 
tendent, Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, 
elected superintendent, Albany, Alameda 
County. 


James L. Snell, former principal, Fort 






Parents and Teachers—added worries 
and greater responsibilities lie ahead of 
you in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active 
bodies demand the very best you have in 
you as counselor, guide and leader. De- 
cisions must be made, and discipline main- 
tained. You will be called upon for snap 
judgments that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place 
in the successful function of your duties. 

So—you must not let a Headache, Acid- 
Indigestion or Muscular Fatigue make you 
feel out of sorts and irritable and prevent 
you from being the wise counselor that you 
are. That is why you will be thankful for 
Alka-Seltzer, and for the pleasant, quick 
and comforting relief it offers in . . 
these annoying, upsetting ailments. 















































































































































““\ERM WARFARE” is a daily routine 

in the Lehn & Fink laboratories. Here 
millions of dangerous bacterial public ene- 
mies are carefully nurtured and propagated 
to supply germ “guinea pigs” to test the 
potency of Lysol. 



































Nothing is left to chance where human 
life and health may be at stake. This pains- 
taking precaution means that you can 
always use Lysol with absolute confidence 
that it will ‘“‘work” when you need it. 


From raw material to finished product — 
the quality and germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol is protected by rigid laboratory tests, 
under the direction of chemists and bac- 
teriologists. 



























































Due to its concentrated germ-killing 
strength—Lysol actually costs you less to 
use than many inferior products. Always 
insist upon genuine Lysol, the product 
relied upon in leading hospitals, clinics and 
homes for more than 50 years. 



































You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant—in Bloomfield, N. J.— 
Lysol’s most convincing advertisement. 
Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
S.E.N.-941, Bloomfield, N. J., for oe book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol. 
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Bragg Union Senior High, elected to dis 
trict superintendency. 

Vance D. Lewis, former principal, Round 
Valley Union High, Covelo, Mendocino 
County, elected to principalship of Fort 
Bragg High. 

E. B. Christensen, former teacher, Ukiah 
Union High, Mendocino County, elected 
principal at Covelo High. 

M. Ray Hitch, former principal, Wheat- 
land Union High, Yuba County, gone to 
Berkeley Schools. 


Robert J. McKeay, former vice-principal, 
Mendocino Union High, Mendocino, elect- 
ed principal of Wheatland High. 


John R. Alltucker, former principal, Val- 
lejo Senior High, elected city superinten- 
dent at Vallejo. 


Paul E. Crabb, former principal, Healds- 
burg Union High, Sonoma County, elected 
principal at Vallejo Senior High. 


Neil M. Parsons, former principal, Men- 
docino Union High, Mendocino, elected 
principal, Healdsburg Union High. 


W. H. Reilly, former principal, Hopland 
Union High, Mendocino County, elected 
principal, Mendocino High. 

Arent L. Olsen, former teacher, Quincy 
High, Plumas County, elected principal, 
Hopland Union High. 

Vernon J. Stoltz, former principal, Dixon 
Union High, Solano County, elected princi- 
pal, Livermore Union High, Alameda 
County. 

Walter R. Smith, former principal, Sur- 
prise Valley Union High, Cedarville, Modoc 
County, elected principal, Dixon Union 
High. 

Harold W. Hamm, who has been attend- 
ing Stanford University, elected principal, 
Surprise Valley High, Cedarville. 

Ernest E. Oertel, district superintendent, 
Hemet, Riverside County, elected district 
superintendent and director of Placer Junior 
College, Auburn, Placer County. 

Ralph W. Guilford, former principal, 
Durham Union High, Butte County, elected 
principal, Gridley Union High, Butte 
County. 

Harold P. Hill, former principal, Brent- 
wood Elementary, Contra Costa County, 
elected principal, Durham Union High. 

Emil J. Spiering, former principal, Fern- 
dale Elementary, Humboldt County, elected 
principal, Brentwood Elementary. 

Frank J. Cameron, former teacher, Fort 
Bragg Union Elementary, Mendocino 
County, elected principal, Ferndale Elemen- 
tary. 

Victor C. Ledbetter, former vice-principal 
at Clear Lake Union High, Lakeport, Lake 
County, promoted to the principalship. 

Everett V. O'Rourke, former principal, 
Cloverdale Elementary, Sonoma County, 
elected principal, Calaveras Union High, 
San Andreas, Calaveras County. 

Carl J. Penn, former principal, Middle- 
town Union Elementary, Middletown, Lake 





County, elected to principalship, Cloverdale 
Elementary. 

Alvin Kuster, former teacher, St. Helena 
Union Elementary, Napa County, elected 
principal, Middletown. 

Anthony E. Karnes, former commissioner 
of education, Juneau, Alaska, elected dis- 
trict superintendent, Maricopa, Kern 
County. 

Arthur F. Isensee, former principal, Liv- 
ermore Union High, elected principal, Mid- 
dletown Union High, Lake County, in 
place of Edwin T. Harding, who went to 
Pensacola as an ensign in the Navy. 

Lloyd K. Wood, former principal, Santa 
Rosa High, Sonoma County, elected city su- 
perintendent of Santa Rosa. 


Thornton H. Battelle, former teacher, 


Santa Rosa High, elected to the principal- 


ship. 

Dr. John H. Napier, former district su- 
perintendent at Auburn, Placer County, 
elected city superintendent of elementary 
schools at Tulare City. 


Clayton A. Castle, former principal, 
Lindsay Senior High, Lindsay, Tulare 
County, promoted to the district superin- 
tendency. 

Fred G. McCombs, former principal, Co- 
tati Elementary, Sonoma County, elected to 
a position in the Santa Cruz City System. 

Edward C. Crabtree, former principal, 
LeGrand Elementary, Merced County, 
elected principal, Cotati Elementary. 

Mrs. Emma Footman, teacher, Le Grand 
Elementary, promoted to the principalship. 

Edward Morgan, former dean of boys, 
Oakdale Joint Union High, Stanislaus 
County, elected principal, Williams Union 
High, Colusa County. 

Charles S. Morris, Jr., former teacher, 
Hughson Union High, Stanislaus County, 
elected principal, Calistoga High, Napa 
County, in place of Byron Snow, who has 
gone into military service. 

Robert Clemo, former teacher, Big Valley 
Joint Union High, Adin, Modoc County, 
promoted to the principalship in place of 
Uel B. Marr, who went to take charge of 


adult education and principal, Evening 
School, Alturas. 
Roland A. Wilkie, former principal, 
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Lockeford Elementary, San Joaquin County, 
elected principal, Escalon Elementary. 


Leonard Christensen, former teacher, 
Willard Junior High, Berkeley, elected prin- 
cipal, Gustine Elementary, Merced County. 


Dr. H. H. Badgley elected principal, 
Hoopa Valley High, Hoopa, Humboldt 
County, in place of Walter C. Gass, de- 
ceased. 


James B. Riley elected principal, Wheat- 
land Elementary, Yuba County, in place of 
Elmer O. Cunningham, deceased. 


L. L. Jones of Occidental College elected 
principal, Santa Ynez High, Santa Barbara 
County, in place of Bert Carner, retired. 


Clarence A. Summy, former principal, 
Central-Gaither Union Elementary, Sutter 
County, elected principal, Kelseyville Union 
High, Lake County. 

Harriet Johnston, former teacher, pro- 


moted to principalship of Excelsior District, 
Contra Costa County. 


Richard L. Davis, from Selma, elected 
principal, Orinda Union Elementary, Con- 
tra Costa County. 

Wilbur E. Moser, former principal, Pitts- 
burg Evening High, Contra Costa County, 
promoted to principal, Pittsburg Junior High 
in place of Milfred C. Schafer, who has 
been appointed director of Junior Red 
Cross, Pacific Area, with offices in San 
Francisco. 

Clark Robinson, former acting superin- 
tendent, San Mateo City Elementary 


Schools, elected district superintendent, San 
Carlos. 

A. H. Horrall, former assistant superin- 
tendent, San Jose, elected district superin- 
tendent of San Mateo City Elementary 
Schools in place of Leil L. Young, who has 
been called into the Navy. 

Jesse R. Overturf, superintendent, Palo 
Alto, and former deputy superintendent at 
Sacramento City, has been called back to 


the superintendency of Sacramento City 
Schools. 


Oakland 


John R. "Soelberg from principal, Westlake 
Junior High, to principal, University High, in 
place of Dr. George A. Rice, who becomes pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the University 
of California and director of teacher training 
at University High. 

J. Frederic Ching from vice-principal, Oak- 
land High, to principal, Westlake Junior High. 

Robert B. Abbott from research department 
to vice-principal, Oakland High. 

R. W. Kretsinger from vice-principal, Fre- 
mont High, to principal, Central Trade. 

Earl Doxsee from vice-principal, Castlemont 
High, to vice-principal, Fremont High. 

Arthur C. Pokorny from principal, Merritt 
Evening, to vice-principal, Castlemont High. 

Rosabelle Scott from teacher executive, Bret 
Harte Junior High, to vice-principal, Roosevelt 
High. 

R. W. Snyder from principal, Prescott Junior 
High, to principal, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High, in place of Anna G. Fraser, deceased. 

Alfred E. Baker, from principal, Central 
Trade, to principal, Prescott Junior High. 
































The Porgollere 


and he’s only seven years old! 


Who forgot this young fellow? Was 
it his school superintendent? Did 
Mr. Superintendent neglect to include 
a reseating program in his budget? This 
much we do know—this young fellow suf- 
fers... from a seat that just doesn’t fit him— 
a seat that can cause poor posture, eyestrain 
and restlessness, as well. 



















































This well-seated young man 
can thank his school super- 
intendent for his beautiful, 
comfortable new Amer- 
ican Universal desk- 
seat. This superintendent 
remembered to include 
reseating in his budget. 
Result: student sits in pos- 
turally correct seats that en- 
courage good health, better 
scholarship, better work. 





Mr. Superintendent — 
have you included reseat- 
ing in your new budget? 
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Blake W. Spencer from head of commercial 
department at University High to principal, 
Merritt Evening. 

Irene Ball from teacher, Castlemont High, to 
vice-principal, Castlemont High during sabbati- 
cal leave of Florence Marvin. 

Bessie Jones from teacher, Alexander Hamil- 
ton Junior High, to teacher executive, Bret 
Harte Junior High. 

Will C. Mathews from supervisor of industrial 
arts education to supervisor of vocational edu- 
cation and industrial arts. 

Leslie G. Smith, principal, Claremont Junior 


High, will also have the principalship of Chabot 
Elementary. 

Paul Dana Thomas from dean of men, Cen- 
tral Trade, to principal, Central Trade Evening 
in place of William J. Freeling, retired. 

Katherine M. Driscoll, teacher, Peralta, pro- 


Coal Costs as Much 
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@ Heats Over Week- 
end on One Filling of 
Coal— Start a Fire 
But Once a Year. 


@ Saves Many Hours 
of Work for Teach- 
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MODEL 420—Beantifully 
finished cabinet. Circulates 
radiates heat. 


Des. Pat. No. 127471 


Most Advanced Principles 
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Here’s the only heater of its kind 

in the world. Users throughout 
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advantages. Holds 
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1012 en Kansas City, Mo. 
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moted to teacher-in-charge, in place of Anne 
M. Bradley, principal, retired. 


Arthur W. Foshay from teacher-in-charge at 
Dewey School to teacher-in-charge at Melrose 
School. 


Miss Joseph W. Woodfin from _teacher-in- 
charge at Melrose School to assistant super- 
visor in charge of instructional program. 


Hubert C. Armstrong from consultant in in- 
dividual guidance to associate in research. 


Harold N. Wright of Central Trade is to be 
supervisor of National Defense training classes, 
with Kenneth R. Ferrell, also of Central Trade, 
as assistant supervisor. 


Herman Trutner, who was supervisor of 
bands and orchestras, is to be supervisor for the 
whole music program. 


San Francisco 


L. E. Wormley, former assistant state super- 
visor of National Defense vocation training, has 
been appointed coordinator of San Francisco 
Defense Training program. 

Walter G. Frederickson from head of the 
science department at Abraham Lincoln High 
to vice-principal, a new position. 

Mrs. Mabel Sykes from principal of Alamo 
Elementary to principal of Lafayette in place 
of Elizabeth Hauselt, retired. 

Mrs. Irene E. Kelly from principal, Redding 
School, to principal, Alamo School. 

Josephine Downey from principal, 
School, to principal, Redding School. 

Mary H. Supple from vice-principal of Dud- 
ley Stone School to principal of Sutro School in 
place of Hilda May, deceased. 

Mrs. Myrtle S. Peck from vice-principal of 
Excelsior School to vice-principal of Dudley 
Stone School. 

Elizabeth Grace MacCormack from vice-prin- 
cipal of Longfellow School to vice-principal of 
Monroe-Excelsior School. 

Ethel E. Duncing from _ vice-principal of 


Sheridan School to vice-principal of San Miguel 
School. 


Adams 


Lifelong Learning, official bulletin of 
University of California Extension Division, 
now appears weekly in newspaper form. It 
is filled with excellent materials relating to 
the Extension Division offerings at Los An- 
geles, San Diego, San Francisco, Oakland 
and Berkeley. 

Boyd B. Rakestraw is assistant director 
of University Extension and Melvin Lester 
is publications manager. The weekly bulle- 
tin is of interest and value to school people 
throughout California. 


* * * 


New Forest Frontiers for jobs, permanent 
communities, a stronger nation, is a 76- 
page, richly-illustrated brochure issued by 
U. S. Forest Service (miscellaneous publica- 
tion 414); for sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., 30 cents. 

This important and attractive bulletin 
presents in pictures and captions the Na- 
tion’s forest problems and the possibilities 
existing in forestry for the development of 
new uses, new industries, and new jobs to 
meet the serious social and economic condi- 
tions now facing the United States. 
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Demonstrator and Distributor of Audi- 
ometers and Scheol Hearing Aids 
Hearing Tests Given With Group or 
Pure Tone Audiometers 


Audiometers Rented - Terms on Request 
* 7 


FREDERIC M. DUCKLES 
Office: 501 Mercantile Building 
Telephone: Office, BErkeley 3500 
P. O. Box 173, Berkeley, California 


New Guidance Text 
Principles and Techniques of Guidance 


By D. Welty Lefever, professor of 
education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Archie M. Turrell, assistant 
dean of guidance, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege; Henry I. Weitzel, counselor, Pasa- 
dena Junior College. 


Bierz is a really comprehensive new 
book on guidance; particularly strong on 
practical applications and experience-tested 
procedure. It is the outgrowth of 15 years 
of experience both in the education of pros- 
pective counselors and in actual group and 
individual guidance practice. 

Here are some of the unique features of 
the book; marking it a decisive advance in 
a growing, vigorous field: 


A careful appraisal is made of the growing 
challenge to guidance as revealed in recent de- 
velopments in state and national guidance pro- 
grams. The recent coordination of federal, 
state, and school placement activities is also 
discussed; together with well-thought-out prac- 
tical suggestions for instituting local placement 
and follow-up programs; 


All group activities in the school are analyzed 
in terms of their inherent guidance possibilities ; 


Guidance problems of many special groups, 
such as the handicapped, the gifted, the youth- 
out-of-school, and the adult are functionally 
treated ; 


Possible secondary adoptions of the clinical 
method are suggested and illustrated by sample 
cases ; 


Actual problems faced by students are re- 
vealed by numerous case records taken from 
counselors files; 


Organized summaries of recent guidance 
practices in representative secondary schools 
are selected on the basis of size, type, and 
location. 


In addition, a thoroughly usable cumula- 
tive record sheet covering the entire span 
of secondary education is presented. As 
added aids to teachers and students, 400 
up-to-the-minute and carefully selected ref- 
erences are included; also numerous ques- 
tions and problems at the close of each 


chapter. Price $3. 
—Richard E. Briggs, Educational Department, 
The Ronald Press Company. 
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Mathematies Teachers 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics 


Emma Hesse, California Representative, 
University High School, Oakland 


; the national mathemat- 
ical societies one is especially attuned 
to the interest, problems, and activities 
of the teachers and pupils in the sec- 
ondary and elementary schools. This 
is the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, founded in 1920 with 
100 charter members. The number 
now has grown to approximately 
6,000; enrollment in California has 
doubled in the past five years. There 
are yet many teachers who are not 
cognizant of its existence, or at least 
unaware of the large returns from the 
small investment of the annual dues. 


The purpose of the National Council is 
“to encourage, develop, and foster the spirit 
of professionalism in the teaching of math- 
ematics, and to coordinate the efforts of 
leaders and instructors in bringing the in- 
terests of mathematics to the attention and 
consideration of the educational world.” 
To this end various agencies are employed. 
Perhaps the best known is the Math- 
ematics Teacher, a monthly magazine which 
contains up-to-date articles on all phases 
of the teaching of mathematics. 


Yearbooks and Monographs 


Sixteen yearbooks, obtainable from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have been published, 
each dealing with timely and significant 
matters. A series of monographs entitled 
“Contributions of “Mathematics to Civili- 
zation” has been begun. The first is 
“Numbers and Numerals” and the second 
will be “Great Men of Mathematics.” 


The Council sponsors three important 
meetings a year. These provide opportun- 
ity for exchanging ideas, expressing opin- 
ions, and making constructive plans. There 
is an annual business meeting, customarily 
held with the AASA convention in Febru- 
ary, which should bring it to San Francisco 
in 1942. This will give California teach- 
ers an unusual chance to meet leading 
teachers of the country and many members 
of the Council. A summer meeting is held 
in conjunction with NEA, and a Christmas 
meeting with American Mathematical So- 
ciety and Mathematical Association of 
America. 


The Council correlates the activities of 62 
affiliated mathematical organizations which 


carry out the programs initiated at the national 
and regional meetings. For greater service to 


these groups, plans have been made for a 
speakers bureau, a visual aids bureau, and the 
inclusion of undergraduate groups in colleges. 

The Council finances committee meetings rep- 
resenting nationwide leadership to make au- 
thoritative recommendations on problems in the 
teachnig of mathematics. A notable example is 
the report of the Joint Commission of the 
Mathematical Association of America and the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
our 15th yearbook, “The Place of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education’’. 


Beswwes receiving the benefits enumer- 
ated above, California teachers who be- 
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come members of the Council will have the 
satisfaction of feeling they have a share in 
promoting progress in their chosen field and 
in strengthening their own position when 
the value of mathematics is assailed. 


As we go to press, we learn of the mar- 
riage of Ida May Lovejoy, of San Diego, 
to Carl Herbert Burkett, at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, in July. Miss Lovejoy, a leading 
schoolwoman of Southern California, is a 
member of CTA Board of Directors and 


nationally known in education. 
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HEAD OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Many offices serving 
Northern California 


Member Federai Reserve 
System 





Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


THE “BUSINESS” APPROACH 
TO A PERSONAL LOAN 


When a businessman requires a loan, he goes to his bank. When 
individuals require loans to meet some personal needs, they are 
usually well advised to do the same. They will probably save on 
loan charges by so doing, but even more important, they can thus 
establish bank credit standing, a recognized index of character 
and capacity. We welcome the opportunity to make personal loans 


NO ENDORSERS NEEDED 


by teachers with public school tenure. Lowest prevailing rates, 
including, without added charge, special life insurance covering 
the unpaid balance of the loan. 
year’s earnings, with no monthly installments due during summer 
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A .O. Cooperrider, principal of Arcata 
High School and member of Board of Di- 
rectors of California Teachers Association, 
has reported that of his faculty of 19 teach- 


WHY 


Pay More Than This for 
VITAMINS 


... when the nationally known, bio- 
logically standardized THOMPSON 
Vitamin Concentrates, prescribed in 
leading hospitals and institutions, are 
now available to the public at history's 
lowest prices. For example: 


THOMPSON 


VITAMIN B, TABLETS 


1. MILLIGRAM (333 Intl. Units) -50 
tablets, 24c; 100, 34c; 250, 75c. 
3. MILLIGRAM (1,000 Int'l. Units) —50 
tabs., 46c; 100, 75c; 250, 1.75; 500, 3.15; 
1,000, 5.50. 
5. MILLIGRAM (1,667 oy! _ - 100 
tabs., 1.10; 250, 2.50; 500, 

( Others at proportionately at prices. ) 
To be certain ot the purity and exact potency 
your doctor demands, yet to avoid unneces- 
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§REE—famous THOMPSON Vita- 
min Chart. Tells you vitamin 
content of foods, how various 
vitamins contribute to buoyant 
health. MAIL COUPON or post- 
card today! 


WM. T. THOMPSON CO. 
2727 Hyperion Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ers, 3 have been called into the armed 
forces of the United States. All three are 
reserve officers. Burris E. Claypool, mathe- 
matics teacher, is at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
as a major in the infantry; Wm. B. McKit- 
trick, history and general science teacher, is 
at Hamilton Field as a captain in the coast 
artillery, and J. C. Boggess, in charge of 
shop work, is a first lieutenant in field 
artillery at Fort Ord, Monterey. 


Sehool Environment 


Tue Elementary School Environment and 
the Modern Curriculum is the title of the 
13th Yearbook (1941, published by Califor- 
nia Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tion). An admirably-arranged and well- 
frinted monograph of 160 pages; obtained 
by addressing Sarah L. Young, Parker 
School, Oakland; price $1. 


President of the Association is Alton E. 
Scott of Livermore; Lester B. Sands of De- 
pauw University, Indiana, is the yearbook 
editor, and Miss Young is co-editor. Gerald 
Jacobus of Hanford is editor of the Associ- 
ation’s news bulletin. 


Each successive yearbook sets an ever- 
higher standard because of its many excel- 
lences. The present volume, featuring cur- 
ricular needs and educational facilities, has 
many praiseworthy aspects. Part 3, compris- 
ing suggestions for the elementary environ- 
ment, is particularly noteworthy. Part 4 in- 
cludes a list of Association members. 



















SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides placement service for its members 
at nominal cost. 

Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 
5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 





Musie of Young Children 


Gi avys Evelyn Moorhead, for 
many years a teacher in Los Angeles, 
and prominent in CTA and other 


professional activities, for the past few 


years has been Director of Pillsbury 
Foundation School, Santa Barbara. 


This Foundation for advancement 
of music education is doing remark- 
able and significant pioneer work in 
a largely unexplored field. Its first 
publication, Music of Young Chil- 
dren, No. 1, The Chant, a recent 
bulletin of 24 pages, is by Miss Moor- 
head and Donald Pond, musical direc- 
tor of the Foundation. 


The school, set up in 1937, undertook 
a study of the music of young children, to 
discover their natural: forms of musical ex- 
pression and to determine means of devel- 
oping their musical capacities, particularly 
in the field of spontaneous creation. These 
investigations were undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of the eminent musician and orches- 
tral conductor, Dr. Leopold Stokowski. 


The bulletin is of great interest and 
value to all who teach children and to all 
workers in the field of music education. 

Address the Foundation at 1611 Anacapa 
Street, Santa Barbara. 


Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 
LABORATORY 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR a cad ag ® BIOLOGY 
ND GENERAL SCIENCE 


We as and carry - stock, among 
others, the well-known lines of Central ‘aden 


tifie Co., Baker & Adamson Chemical Co., 
Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 
Science Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





Why COSTLY TOUCH-UPS7? 


YOUR HAIR LIKE AN EXPERT AT HOME 
Sarcwave 






BLEACH @ 
ADLICATOR 
Prevents Scalp | Staining. Insures even color ap- 
plication. Saves over 50% on material. Perfect 
for ee Use any liquid dye. $1.00 
eres, Ask for folder today. 

astique Products Co., 742 Market St., San Franeisco, Cal. 

















Ceming Events 


September 1 — Labor Day. 


September 9 — Admission Day. 


September 20-— CTA Bay Section Ad- 
visory Committee. Hotel Durant, Berkeley. 


September 26-28 — Local Teacher Or- 
ganization Training Conference; auspices 
CTA Southern Section. Camp Seeley, San 
Bernardino Mountains. 


September 28-30 — California School 
Trustees Association; annual convention. 
Senator Hotel, Sacramento. 


September 29-October 3— National Rec- 
reation Association; 26th national Congress. 
Baltimore. 


October 4— CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors! regular meeting. Casa Del Rey, Santa 
Cruz. 


October 4—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


October 6-8 — California City, County, 
and District Superintendents; annual con- 
ference, auspices State Department of Edu- 
cation. Casa Del Rey, Santa Cruz. 


October 8-11 — Conference on direction 
and improvement of Instruction and on 
Child Welfare; auspices State Department 
of Education. Del Monte. 





ORIGINATORS AND 


MAKERS OF 


October 9 — Education Section of 
American Chemical Society California Di- 
vision at City Club Hotel, Oakland, 8 p.m. 


October 9-11 — Second Annual Califor- 
nia Conservation Conference. Sonoma 
Mission Inn. 


October 12 — Columbus Day. 


October 14-17— American Public Health 
Association; 70th annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 


October 18— CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


October 20-22 — CTA North Coast Sec- 
tion; annual meeting. Eureka. 


October 23-24 — California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; annual statewide meet- 


ing. Oakland. 


October 23-27— National Association 
for Nursery Education; biennial conference. 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


October 25— Central California Asso- 
ciation of Journalism Advisers. Stanford 
University. (19th annual meeting.) 9 a.m. 


November 6 — Central California Junior 
College Association Meeting. Reedley. 


November 8 — Central Section of Clas- 
sical Association of the Pacific States. At 
College of the Pacific, Stockton. 10:30 a.m. 


November 9-15 — American Education 
Week. 


November 11— The Armistice Day of 
the First World War. 


November 11-30 — American Red Cross; 
annual membership roll call. 


November 14, 15—Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America; annual institute. Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 


November 20-22 — National Council of 
Teachers of English; 31st annual conven- 
tion. Baltimore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 


November 20-22 — Thanksgiving holi- 
days. 


November 21-23 — California Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education; 18th annual 
study conference. Long Beach. 


1942 


February 4— National Social Hygiene 
Day; 6th annual observance. 


February 21-27, 1942— American 
Association of School Administrators; 
72nd annual meeting. San Francisco. 


February 26-28 — California Junior Col- 
lege Federation; annual meeting. Meets 
jointly with American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Los Angeles. 
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